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To assess the effectiveness of television courses 
offered by the Coast Community College District and to determine the 
characteristics of the television students, data from 1,126 students 
during three semesters were obtained. Sources by vhlch the data vere 
collected vere a post-course evaluation questionnaire, weekly course 
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in five had more than 60 units of college credit; and the strongest . 
reason for taking a TV course vas to earn credit toward a degree. The 
reactions of the students to the courses indicated that the majority 
of students felt that the material vas presented to rapidly; most 
vanted more reviev sessions and seminars and at more varied tines; 
some desired additional quizzes and hov-*to-study instruction; all 
felt that the opportunity to contact their facilitators was 
Important; and all vere enthusiastic, to a varying degree, about 
television as a vay of learning. Appendixes provide: Course Diary 
Invitation Letter; Course Diary Form; Interviev Set-Up Letter; TV 
Student Interviev Form; Television Student Data Form; Student 
Evaluation of Television Course; Request Fcrm for Student Evaluation 
of Television Courses; Student Evaluation; Lesson Number and Title, 
Psychology: "As Han Behaves**; Lesson Number and Title: "History of 
Art"; and Lesson Number and Title, Economics: "The Great Consumer 
Contest." (DB) 
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PREFACE 



This report describes the proceedings and results of one portion of 
a research project funded by the Corporation for Public Broadcasting to 
determine the ecucatlonal and public service needs of the service area of 
KOCE, a public IIHF station owned and operated by the Coast Conmiunlty Col* 
lege District. This report discusses student reaction to television 
courses offered by the Coast Community College ^strict. 

We wish to acknowledge the help of !Uchard W. Brlghtman and Jean 
Rlss for the research design and procedures employed In this survey. 
To Miss Chris Yanlck, who turned our jottings Into a typewritten report, 
we are much Indebted. 

We have high hopes that this study will contribute to Improved under** 
dtandlng, better and more significant research, and to the Improvement of 
future television course offerings. 

For additional Information about the project, write to the Office of 
Institutional Research, Coast Conmunlty College District, 1370 Adams Ave-- 
nue, Costa Mesa, California, 92626. 



CAROL E. TERAZ 
PROJECT RESEARCHER 



MONTY W. RUTH 
PROJECT DIRECTOR 
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o£ these courses? 2) What sort of student cnr^^lls In a television course? 
Student evaluation of television courses includes individual assessment of 
the quality of the televised lesson and coordination of such parts of the 
course as texts, tests, review sessions and other formal college assistance. 
Students* work schedules, viewing time preferences, and educational goals 
are analyzed as well as basic data on age, sex, occupation, and income. 

PROCEDURES 

Several kinds of data from three semes ters--«spring 1972-73:. sumer 1973, 
and fall 1973^74-«-have been integrated. Sizeable groups of students from 
all three semesters completed a post-course evaluation questionnaire* A des-* 
ignatcd group of fall semester television students maintained weekly Course 
Diaries in which they rated ten aspects of each lesson they viewed. In ad- 
dition, 51 of these students were interviewed individually with the aim of 
eliciting more detailed and subjective responses to their television class 
experience. Finally, demographic quest ionnaJl ces were distributed to all 
spring and fall semester television students r 

During the spring semester, 1972-7?, thf^ Coast Conxnunity College District 
offered three courses over television. The courses were Ae Man BehaveOf an 
introductory course in psychology; The Great Consumer Contest^ a course in 
consumer economics; and Introduction to Physical Geography • The latter two 
were developed under the auspices of the Southern California Television Con- 
sortium, a group of two-year community colleges which share the cost of tele** 
vision course development. As Man Behavee was developed at the studio facili- 
ties of the Coast Community College District Telecoiraounications Center. 
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Spring denetfttr scudents taking the final exam ware given a poat-couraa 
evaluation queationnaire to complete at that tine. Students who did not take 
the final exam were mailed the aame questionnaire. Those who did not return 
thia first questionnaire were mailed a aecond one. 

During the sunner 1973 session, one televised course, a business course 
entitled £cBJ for tJw '70s, was offered. It was also produced by the Ginaor- 
tium. As in the spring, law students at the final exam filled out a post- 
course evaluation form. Those not taking the exam were mailed the aame ques-* 
tionnalre* 

During the fall 1973*74 semester, three courses were broadcast by the 
Coast Community College District: Ab Man Behavee and The Great Conewier 
Conteet were offered for a second tine, and Hietory of Art was introduced* 
Data gathered from these students asstimes additional significance, since the 
post-course student evaluations can be compared to the spring data. Psychol- 
ogy was the only course which provided parallel Kinds of Information, since 
the art course was not offered in the spring, and no evaluation was asked of 
the fall economics students. In addition » two more methods of evaluating 
the television courses were initiated. 

Students enrolled in each of the three fall television courses were 
asked to maintain a Course Diary, a device whereby students mailed in a weekly 
evaluation of the lessons they watched, along with information concerning 
the day, time, TV channel » and location at which the lesson was viewed. Ml 
students taking fall television courses were sent a letter (see Appendix 1) 
inviting them to maintain thu weekly Course Diaries (Appendix 2). The number 
of participating students was to be restricted to 100 because of limitations 
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on avallabld funds. Students who agreed to maintain the Course Diary also 
agreed to an intervieUt which took place between the seventh and eleventh 
week of the course* Its purpose was to obtain* on a more subj active » open*- 
ended basis* each student's inprasdions, criticisms, and opinions of his 
televised lesming experience. Upon completing both the semester's weekly 
diaries and the interview, each student would receive $10. 

Demographic questionnaires were mailed to all spring and fall semester 
television students (Appendix 4). The number of students from these courses 
who provided data for each phase of the study will be found In Table 1* 

Post^course Course Demographic 
Evaluation Diary Interview Information 



Spring 1972-73 

Conaumar economics 290 * * 

Geography 229 - 

Psychology 317 - - 

Totals 836 396 

Sumner 1973 

Law 176 - - - 

Fall 1973-7A 

Art 126 37 22 

Consumer economics - 30 16 - 

Psychology 164 27 Vj 

Totals 290 94 51 359 



TABLE 1 

NUMBERS OF STUDENTS PROVIDING 
' DATA FOR TELEVISION COURSE EVALUATION 

While it is of interest to compare responses from students taking differ- 
ent television couraes, such comparisons need to be made with caution. Dif ferm- 
ent subjects naturally attract students with somewhat differing backgrotmda. 
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tastes, and needSt For example, psychology Is required for all students at 
one of the two Coast campuses, Orange Coast College* Our data show that psy-> 
chology students have somewhat less education than students taking other 
television courses; and. In fact, the two groups of psychology students for 
which we have data seem to re8endi>le one another more than they resemble any 
other class group;« 

THE TELEVISION STUDENT DISSECTED 

What sort of person takes a television course? Does he differ from the 
on-'campus community college student and. If so. In what ways? 

Tlie mythical '^average" student taking a telev1.slon course through the 
Coast Conmunlty College District Is somewhat older than his on«-'Campus counter-* 
part, iiore likely to be married, quite possibly either a housewife or working 
full-time, has more dependents than the on-canpus student, and Is less likely 
to complete the course In which he Is enrolled. A majority are working to- 
ward a degree* These characteristics are fairly consistent for both spring 
1972*73 television students and those taking a TV course In the fall of 1973-74* 

We are able to describe these students demographlcally by race, sex, age, 
marital status, number of dependents, occupation, level of education and fam- 
ily Income, as well as whether they are handicapped or do not have transpor- 
tation to campus readily available* We also have data on how TV students 
find out about their courses, the days and times they prefer to watch TV les- 
sons, and the degree to which Lhey utilize facilitators and study sessions* 
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Race> Age, Sex 

As with the on* campus students at Coast, television students are over- 
whelmingly Caucasian; and, as for the college as a whole. Orange County's 
minorities are statistically under-represented. The population of television 
students, however, is not unlike that of the Coast Conmiunlty College District 
as a whole, which serves only a portion of Orange County. See Table 2. 



S pring, 1972-73 



Fall, 197>74 





On-Campua 


TV 


On- Campus 


TV 




X 


X 


X 


X 


Caucasian 


89.4 


91.9 


89.2 


92.8 


Hexlcan 


2.9 


2.0 


3.1 


1.9 


Black 


.3 


.5 


.3 


.6 


Oriental 


l.A 


.5 


1.3 


.6 


Indian 


.7 


.8 


.5 


.8 


Other 


1.7 


1.0 


1.7 


1.1 


Decline to State 


3.6 


3.3 


4.0 


2.8 



TABLE 2 
RACIAL BACKGROUND 

Unlike on-caopua enrollment « where the ratio of men to women la nearly 
equal, somewhat more women than men take TV courses, as shown In Table 3. 



Sprlag. 1972-73 
On- Campus 
X 

Male 51.9 
Female 48. 1 



Fall. 1973-74 
On-Catpus TV 
% X 



50.7 
49.3 



44.8 
54.6 



TABLE 3 
SEX 
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We have data on age only for fall TV course students. Sixty percent of 
them were between 26 and 43. One In three is over 35 (Table 4). 



Fall, 1973-74 





No. 


% 


15-17 


4 


1.1 


18-25 


81 


22.6 


26-35 


150 


41.8 


36-45 


67 


18.7 


46-60 


49 


13.6 


Over 60 


8 


2.2 



TABLE 6 
AGE 



Marital Status ♦ Nuinber of Dependents 

About three in every four TV students are married, while a little less 
than half of the on-campua students are. Further « TV courses seem to have 
attracted a somewhat larger percentage of married students in the fall, 1973-74 
than the preceding spring. As compared with on-campus autd^nts, a higher pro*- 
portion of TV students have legal dependents (Tables 5 and 5A)« 





SprlnR. 


1972-73 


Fall, 1973-74 




On-Campu8 


TV 


Ca- Camp us 


TV 




% 


% 


% 


X 


None 


34.6 


31.3 


42.6 


28.7 


1 


13.4 


14.4 


14.6 


13.4 


2 


10.8 


17.4 


10.3 


18.7 


3 


6.7 


16.2 


7.2 


21.7 


4 


3.6 


9.1 


3.4 


8.4 


More than 4 


3.0 


10.6 


2.7 


8.6 


No reply 


27.9 


1.0 


19.2 


8.6 



TABLE 5 



LEGAL DEPENDENTS 
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Spring. 1972-73 
On- Campus 



TV 



Fall. 1973-74 
On-Campus 



TV 





No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


Z 


None 


12,212 


34.6 


124 


31.3 


16,852 


42.6 


103 


28.7 


1 


A, 730 


13.4 


57 


14.4 


5,795 


14.6 


48 


13.4 


2 


3.813 


10. B 


69 


17.4 


4,074 


10.3 


67 


18.7 


3 


2,364 


6.7 


64 


16.2 


2,829 


7.2 


78 


21.7 


More than 4 


1,059 


3.0 


42 


10.6 


1,056 


2.7 


31 


8.6 


Ho reply 


9.847 


27.9 


4 


1.0 


7.604 


19.2 






Totals 


35,294 


100.0 


396 


100.0 


39,559 


100.0 


359 


100.0 



TABLE 5A 

NUMBER OF DEPENDENTS OF 
ON-CAMPUS AND TELEVISION STUDENTS 



Further, those who are TV students have a greater number of dependents, as 
Table 6 reveala. 



Spring. 1972-73 
On-Campus TV 
No. % No. % 



4,693 13.3 142 35.9 



Fall. 1973-74 
On- Campus TV 

No. _% No^ _% 

5»234 13,2 139 38.7 



TABLE 6 

STUTONTS HAVING THREE OR MORE DEPENDENTS 

Occupatlun 

Because our questionnaires for spring 1972-73 and fall 1973-74 semester 
students differed somewhat, no direct comparison of occupations Is possible 
between the two groups. 
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SprlDR. 1972-73 Fall. 1973- 7A 





No. 


% 




No. 


X 


Business Executive 


13 


3.3 


Business Executive 


16 


4.5 


Educator 


24 


6.0 


Fine Arts 


5 


1.4 


Fine Arts 


5 


1.3 


Military 


3 


.8 


Professional 


56 


14.1 


Office 


37 


10.3 


Military 


2 


.5 


Professional 


62 


17.3 


Technician 


15 


3.8 


Sales/Customer Service 


43 


12.0 


Tradesman/ Journeyman/ 












Technician 


25 


6.3 








Self- Employed 


14 


3.5 


Self- Employed 


20 


5.6 


Not Currently Employed 


128 


32.3 


Not Currently Employed 


59 


16.4 


Other 


111 


28.0 


Other 


53 


14.8 


Totals 


396 


100.0 


Totals 


359 


100.0 



TABLE 7 

OCCUPATION OF HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD: 
TV STUIKNTS 



The rather sizeable nund>er of respondents who checked other occupations 
or not currently employed were further analyzed. Although neither question- 
naire offered the choice of honaei^ife as an occupation, enough women checked 
either one of these categories and further wrote In housetjife or an equiv- 
alent, to justify analyzing this group of women separately. This would seem 
so particularly In the light of current Interest In this group as potential 
consumers of televised higher education. More than one In every five TV stu- 
dents voluntarily designated themselves as housewives : These data are ex- 
amined in some detail on pages 8 and 9. 

Income 

Family Incomes are somewhat higher for television students than for those 
on campus, as shown In Table 8. 
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Spring. 1972-73 Fall. 1973-7A 





On- Camp us 


TV 


On-Campus 


TV 




% 


% 


% 


X 


Under $3,000 


10.2 


5.8 


0.2 


6.1 


$3,000 - $5,999 


11.7 


7.3 


12.2 


4.2 


$6,999 - $9,999 


18.7 


14.1 


16.8 


13.4 


$10,000 - $14,999 


25.1 


32.8 


25.1 


30.1 


$15,000 or more 


18.9 


30.2 


20.9 


36.5 


Decline to state 


15.4 


9.6 


15.7 


9.5 



TABLE 8 

ANNUAL FAMILY INCOMES OF 
ON-CAMPUS AND TELEVISION STUDENTS 

The average family Incone of the spring TV student was $12»024» In coin«* 
parlson with $10»085 for on^^campus students. For fall» TV students* annual 
family Income averaged $12»664» compared with $10»374 for on- camp us students. 
IVo- thirds of the TV students reported an annual family Income of $10»000 or 
over» as compared with less than half of the on-campus population. 

Hours Worked 

Table 9 shows the number of hours worked each week. Half the fall TV 
students worked a 30-hour week or more. 





Sprina. 


1972-73 


Fall. 1973-74 




On-Canqpu8 


TV 


On- Campus TV 




Z 


% 


% % 


None 


16.8 


33.1 


15.3 25.9 


1-30 


34.2 


17.7 


27.7 17.6 


More than 30 


46.7 


49.2 


54.9 55.4 






TABLE 9 





NUMBER OF HOURS WORKED PER WEEK 
BY ON- CAMPUS AND TV STUDENTS 
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The number of nonworklng students, both on and off campus, declined from 
spring to fall while the number of those working more than 30 hours Increased. 
Of those television students who do work, the great majority are employed 
during the day, as shown In Table 10. 





Spring. 


1972-73 


Fall. 


1973-74 




No. 


% 


No. 


X 


Day (8:00-5:00) 


239 


59.0 


232 


64.6 


Night (5:00-1:00) 


18 


4.4 


20 


5.6 


Graveyard (1:00-8:00) 


10 


2.5 


9 


2.5 


Do not work 


126 


31.1 


97 


27.0 



TABLE 10 

PERIOD OF DAY MOST OFTEN 
WORKED BY TELEVISION STUDENTS 



About one In four Indicate that their work schedule (Changes frequently, 
which may be a factor In their taking a television course. In comparison 
with the number of hours woriced for on-campua students (Table 11), TV stu-* 
dents are less likely to be working part-time; more likely to report being 
unemployed or working. 

Spring, 1972-73 Fall. 1973-74 





On- Campus 


TV 


On- Campus 


TV 




/> 


Z 


% 


X 


None 


16.8 


33.1 


15.3 


25.9 


1-30 


34.2 


17.7 


27.7 


17.6 


More than 30 


46.7 


49.2 


54.9 


55.4 



TABLE 11 

HOURS WORKED PER WEEK: 
ON-CAMPUS VS. TV STUDENTS 
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Transportation > Handicaps 

Both the lack of available transportation and the presence of a physical 
handicap are factors which, it night be suppo8ed» would predispose one to 
take a TV course. Pew TV students reported any physical handicaps — 20 of 
396 in the spring of 1972-73 and only 14 of 359 in the fall of 1973-7A* 
Furthemore» 9 in 10 have transportation available if they want to come on 
campus. 

Level of Education 

Table 12 shows composite data about education completed for students en- 
rolled in the spring 1972-73 and fall 1973*74 semesters. 

Spring and Fall Semesters 

Hl^ school graduate or less 
0-60 mlts 
Ouer 60 units 

TABLE 12 

AMOUNT OF EDUCATION 
REPORTED BY TV STUDENTS 

Of the 1^126 television students for whom we have data, 10 percent had no 
college experlencr. prior to taking their television course. IWo- thirds Indi- 
cate they*ve had some college work, having accumulated up to 60 units. One 
In five already had more than 60 units of college credit. 



No. 

114 10.1 

750 66.6 

226 20.1 
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Spring. 1972- 73 Summer » 1973 Fall, 1973-7A 

ConsuiTtor 

Psych. Eccnoinlcs Geo. Law Art Psych. 



High school grad or less 
0-60 units 
Over 60 units 
No answer 



% 


7. 


% 


12.6 


10,0 


5.2 


66.9 


6!i.5 


66.4 


13.6 


23.8 


24. 5 


6.0 


.7 


3.9 



TABLE 13 

AMOUNT 0? EDUCATION 
OF TV STUDENTS BY CL.\SS 



X 


% 


% 


8.5 


4.0 


17.1 


53.5 


67.5 


67.7 


29.0 


27.8 


14.0 


3.4 


.8 


1.2 



Table 13 shows a somex^hat larger percentage of such students enrolled In 
psychology In both the spring and fall* As noted earliei» psychology la a 
required course on one of the two Coast campuses. This sttggests that stu- 
dents just entering college from high school may form a larger portion of Its 
enrollment at that college. On the other hand, the summer 1973 course, 
for the *708^ attracted the highest proportion of studevits In the most edu'^ 
oated category. We wanted to discover if there were any relationship between 
a student's educational experience and whether or not he finished his tele- 
vision course. See Table 14. 
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Spring. 1972-73 



Fall. 1973-7A 



Psychology 



Consvoner 
Economics 



GeoRraphy 



Nota- Non- Non- 

Takers Takers Takers Takers Takers Takers 



Paycholoav 

Non- 
Takers Takers 



High school grad 

or lesa 
0-60 units 
Over 60 units 
No answer 



U.5 
65.6 
12.9 
6.0 



15.0 
61.0 
15.0 
9.0 



10.3 8.7 

66.0 63.0 

23.0 28.3 

.8 - 



6.1 
63.8 
26.4 

3.7 



3.0 
72.7 
19.7 

4.6 



13.4 40.9 

70.4 50.0 

14.8 9.1 

1.4 - 



TABLB 14 



AMOUNT OF EDUCATION OF 
TAKERS VS. NON-TAKERS 



Only for the two psychology classes Is the percentage of non-takers with no 
college education higher than the percentage of takers. Conversely, the pro- 
portion of non-takers for consumer economics Is higher for those with the 
most education. This fact may be related to the sometrtiat lower course eval- 
uation the consumer course received, accompanied by the fairly frequent com- 
ment that the course was "too easy" or "amateurish." 

Reason for Taking tV Cpurses 

The strongest reason for taking a television course Is that of earning 
credit toward a degree as Table IS Indicates. 
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SprlnR, 


1972-73 


Fall, 


1973-74 




N6, 


% 


Kb. 


X 


Earn credit toward degree 


252 


63.6 


215 


59.9 


General interest 


89 


22.0 


74 


20.6 


Profesoional advancement 


46 


11.6 


59 


16.4 


Other 


4 


1.0 


10 


2.8 


High school credit 


10 


2.5 


3 


.8 



TABLE 15 
REASONS FOR TAKING TV COURSES 



Over sixty percent of the spring 1972-'73 and fall 1973-74 television students 
considered themselves full- or part- tine students. 



Sp ring, 1972-73 Fall. 1973-74 







No. 


% 


No. 


X 


Yes: 


2-year conmunlty college 


212 


52.4 


229 


63.8 


Teat 


extension/ correspondence 


33 


8.2 


17 


4.7 


Yes: 


Calif. State University 


14 


3.5 


14 


3.9 


Yes: 


High school 


12 


3.0 


7 


1.9 


Yes: 


University o^ California 






3 


.8 


No 




128 


31.6 


88 


24.5 



TABLE 16 

TV STUDENTS WHO ARE FULL- OR PART-TIME STUDENTS 



On*- Gang) UB Actlvltlee 

A clear najorlty of TV students say that they would prefer to visit the 
campus occasionally &s part of their TV course. About one in four would be 
content never to come on campus and at least one in ten would like to come 
to the canpua regal^ly, as Table 17 illustrates. 
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Spring. 1972-73 Fall. 1973-74 



X % 

Visit a campus regtilarly 11.6 13.6 

Visit a campus occasionally 58.8 61.3 

Never visit a campus 28.0 23.7 



TABLE 17 

TV COURSE STUDENTS' PREFERRED 
AMOUNT OP TIME ON CAMPUS 

Housewives 

As already observed, sufficiently large numbers of respondents volun- 
teered their occupation as houaeiyLfe to warrant examining the specific char- 
acteristics of this sub-group. Moreover, this segment of the population has 
been suggested as a logical tar^^et for television courses. 

In the spring 1972-73 semester, 98 of 396 (24.8%) respondents were house- 
wives. In the fall 1973-74 semester, 82 of 359 (22* 8%) so designated them- 
selves. In each case, more than one of every five TV students were housewives. 

Students Overall Housewives 







No. 


X 


No. 


X 


15 - 


17 


4 


1.1 






18 - 


25 


81 


22.6 


17 


20.7 


26 - 


35 


150 


41.8 


36 


43.9 


36 - 


45 


67 


18.7 


17 


20.7 


46 - 


60 


49 


13.6 


12 


14.6 


Over 


60 


8 


2.2 







TABLE 18 

AGES OF HOUSEWIFE-TV STUDENTS 
COMPARED WITH TV STUDENTS OVERALL 
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As shown In Table 18 » the age range of housewife-TV students does not 
differ significantly from that of TV students as a whole* Most are married 
(as against being divorced or widowed)~94 percent of those in the spring 
aesestert 99 percent of those in the falWand they report a higher ratio 
of dependents than TV students overall. 





Spring. 


1972-73 


Fall, 


1973-74 






All 




All 




Housewives 


TV Students 


Housewives 


TV Students 




X 


Z 


X 


X 


None 


27.6 


31.3 


26.8 


28.7 


One 


U.3 


14.4 


11.0 


13.4 


Two 


20.4 


17.4 


22.0 


18.7 


Three 


12.2 


16.2 


15.9 


21.7 


Four 


11.2 


9.1 


9.7 


8.4 


Kore than 


A 11.2 


10.6 


12.2 


8.6 



TABLE 19 

NUMBER OF LEGAL DEPENDENTS REPORTED BY HOUSEWIVES 
COMPARED WITH TV STUDENTS OVERALL 

It may be supposed from Table 19 that the number of dependents indicated by 
the housewives are solely children which is not as true of responses by em- 
ployed men» who are likely to include wives as legal dependents* 

Housewives as a sub-group report a hl^er family income than TV students 
overall. Seventy-nlne percent have an annual family income of $10,000 or 
above as opposed to 62*9 percent for the total TV student population* 

The number of hours worked per week reported by this group is of interest* 
Most checked none. The next highest category is SO or more* this suggests 
a minority view which regards housewives* activities as cooparable to employe 
ment outside the home, and virtually neverendlng* See Table 20* 
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SprinR. 


1972-73 


Fall. 


1973-74 




All 




All 




TV 


Students 


Housewives 


TV Students 


Housewives 






X 


Z 


X 


None 


33.1 


81.6 


25.9 


85.4 


1-9 


3.0 


2.0 


2.8 




10 - 19 


6.1 




21.4 




20 - 20 


8.6 


2.0 


8.4 


1.2 


30 - 39 


6.8 


2.0 


4.7 


1.2 


40 - 49 


36.4 


3.1 


39.6 




SO or note 


6.1 


8.2 


11.1 


11.0 


No answer 




1.0 




1.2 



TABLE 20 

HOUR-S MORKED PER WEEK— HOUSEWIVES COMPARED TO ALL TV STUDENTS 

When asked if they had any physical handicaps which prevented or made It dif- 
ficult for them to leave home* 94 percent In the spring and 93 percent In 
the fall said no. Of the few who checked yea, more than two-thirds wrote 
"children" to describe their Infirmity. 

As for their most Important reason for taking a TV course » earning credit 
toward a degree was even more prominent for housewives than for TV students 
as a whole (Table 21). 



Spring. 1972-73 



Fall. 1973-74 



Earn credit toward 

a degree 
General interest 
Professional advancement 
Other 

High school credit 



Housewives 
X 



58.2 
32.6 



3.1 
5.1 



All TV 
Students 
X 



57.8 
22.5 
11.4 
5,3 
2.3 



Housewives 
X 



67.1 
29.3 



2.4 
1.2 



All TV 
Students 
X 



59.9 
20.6 
16.4 
2.8 
2.3 



TABLE 21 

REASON FOR TAKING TV COURSES— HOUSEWIVES COMPARED TO ALL TV STUDE^TTS 
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Visiting Campus In Conjunction with TV Course 

The data in Table 22 show that as with TV students in general, a majority 
of housewives would prefer to visit the college campus occasionally In con- 
Junction with their TV course. However, as a group they show somewhat greater 
Interest in visiting the campus regularly: About one in five would like to 
do so, as opposed to one in ten of TV students overall. 



Spring. 1972-73 Fall. 1973-7A 







All TV 




All TV 




Housewives 

7. 


Students 

% 


Housewives 
X 


Students 

% 


visit a campus regularly 


12.2 


11.6 


21.0 


13.6 


Visit a campus occasionally 


61.2 


58.8 


59.8 


61.3 


Never visit campus 


26.5 


28.0 


15.9 


23.7 



TABLE 22 



PREFERRED AMOUNT OF TIME ON CAMPUS: 
HOUSEWIVES VS. ALL TV COURSE STUDENTS 



Housewives as a group are somewhat less prone to think of themselves as full- 
or part-time students than are TV students in general, as Table 23 Illustrates. 







Sprlna. 


1972-73 


Fall. 


1973-74 








All TV 




All TV 




Housewives 


Students 


Housewives Student! 






% 


% 


% 


Z 


Yes: 


2-year community college 


43.0 


52.4 


46.1 


63.8 


Yes: 


extension/correspondence 


6.1 


8.2 


2.4 


4.7 


Yes: 


Calif. State University 


2.0 


3.5 


2.4 


3.9 


Yes: 


High school 


2.0 


3.0 


1.2 


1.9 


Yes: 


University of Calif. 








.8 


No 




46,0 


31.6 


37.8 


24.5 



TABLE 23 

ARE CURRENTLY FULL- OR PART-TIME STUDENTS: 
HOUSEWIVES VS. TV STin)ENTS OVERALL 
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How Students Learn about Television Courses 

Stulents first learn about TV courses In a variety of ways, both on 
campus and off. Further, overall awareness of TV courses Is Increasing: 
As shown in Table 24, higher percentages of students learned about their 
courses both from on-cainpus and off-campus sources In the fall of 1973-74 
than those from the preceding spring. 

?prlng>> 1172-73 Snamer. 1^73 Fall, 1073-74 
Consumer 





Economics 


Geo. 


Psych. 


Law 


Art 


Psych 




% 


7, 


% 


% 


% 


% 


On Campus 














Picked up brochure 


28.9 


2«.0 


18.3 


41.5 


26.2 


23.8 


Class schedule 


21.4 


20.3 


18.9 


23.3 


31.0 


20.7 


Counselor 


2.0 


.4 


2.2 


2.8 


.8 


1.8 


Announcement read by 














Instructor 


1.7 




.3 


1.7 




1.2 


Bulletin board poster 


1.4 


.4 


1.3 


1.1 




.6 


Other 


4.4 


4.8 


2.8 


2.8 


3.2 


5.5 


Off Campus 














TV announcement 


10.0 


7.9 


10.7 


5.7 


5.6 


7.3 


Radio announcement 


.7 


.4 








.6 


Newspaper article 


.7 


5.7 






11.9 


7.9 


Mall brochure 


22.0 


24.9 


25.2 


10.8 


25.4 


32.9 


Friend 


10.7 


6.6 


10.4 


9.0 


12.7 


19.5 


Other 


3.8 


2.6 


10.4 


1.1 


2.4 


1.8 



(Since many students gave more than one answer, percentages will add up to more 
than 100%.) 

TABLE 24 

SOURCE OF INFOPMATION ABOUT TELEVISION COURSES 

On campus « the schedule of classes and brochures are the most likely ways 
for students to learn about TV courses. Off campus, the mall brochure Is the 
most consistently effective way to Inform students about TV classes — about one 
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In four learned of their current class in this manner — and seems to have been 

a little more effective In attracting psychology students. 

Word«*of-iDouth also appears to be rather effective: Overall, one In ten 

students learned about TV courses from a friend, off campus- 
More students learned about their TV class on campus than off—except 

for the psychology students. 

Spring. 1972-73 Summer, 1973 Fall, 1973-74 
Consumer 

Economics Geo. Psych. Law Art Psych. 

% ^ % % % ^ % 

On Campus 59.7 62.9 43.9 73.6 61.1 53.7 

Off Campus 57.1 48.0 65.9 39.2 57.9 70.1 

(Since some students gave more than one answer, percentages 
will equal more than 100%.) 

TABLE 25 

ON- VS. OFF-CAMPUS INFORMATION SOURCES 
ABOUT TV COURSES 

The data'fai Table 25 suggest that a larger percentage of the psychology 
students were not previously affiliated with the campus, and possibly were 
attracted by the advance advertising for the course or by the nature of the 
course itself. As weWe already seen» a higher percentage of the psychology 
students reported having no education beyond high school, l^en the psychology 
students are divided into those who took the final exam and those who didn't , 
the non-takers (who are presumed not to have completed the course) are more 
likely to have found out about their course off campus, as Table 26 shows. 
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SprlDR. 1972-73 



Summer, 1973 



Pall> 1973-74 



Consumer 
Economics 

Takers Non*- takers 



Law 



Psychology 





Wo. 


X no. 


% 


On Campus 


145 


59.4 28 


60.9 


Off Campus 


1.38 


56.6 28 


60.9 






Geography 




On Canqpus 


101 


62.0 43 


65.1 


Off Campus 


75 


46.0 35 


53.0 






Psychology 




On Campus 


103 


47.5 36 


36.0 


Off Campus 


136 


62.7 73 


73.0 



Takers 

No. _%_ 

118 73.6 
65 39.4 



Non-takers 
No. _% 

11 68.8 
6 37.5 



Takers 
No. 2 

76 53.5 
96 67.6 



N6n- takers 
No^ 1 

12 54.6 
19 86.4 



TABLE 26 

SOURCE OF INFORMATION ABOUT TV COURSES: 
FINAL EXAM TAKERS VS. NON-TAKERS 

Day Preferred for Viewing Lesson 

Most students preferred to watch their television lesson Monday through 

Thursdays. More than a third chose each of these weekdays (many cited more 

than one day). As seen In Table 27, more fall than spring TV students found 

Friday or Saturday lesson viewing desirable, however, and about one in six of 

these fall students would like to watch their lesson on Sunday. 



Spring. 1972-73 



Summer. 1973 



Fall. 1973-74 



No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


X 


316 


37.8 


62 


35.2 


117 


40.3 


358 


42.8 


52 


30.7 


122 


42.1 


324 


38.8 


64 


36.4 


114 


39.3 


258 


30.9 


43 


24.4 


101 


34.8 


154 


18.4 


39 


22.1 


59 


20.3 


75 


9.0 


54 


30.7 


43 


14.8 


74 


8.9 


34 


19.3 


'54 


18.6 


71 


8.S 


6 


3.4 


9 


3.1 



c 



>fonday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
No answer 

(Since many students checked more than one day, percentages will 
add up to more than lOOZ.) 

TABLE 27 

MY PREFERRED FOR VIEWING TELEVISION LESSON 
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The preferences of suoomer TV students as to viewing day were fairly 
evenly distributed throughout the week. Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Saturday were somewhat preferred. Surprisingly, about one In five prefer-* 
red Sunday viewing. 



Time Preferred for Viewing Lesson 

The majority of TV students prefer to view their lessons In the early 
morning or In the evening, nils Is consistent with our other data, which 
show that the majority of the students are employed full-time during the day. 

Further examination of students' viewing time preferences (Table 28) 
reveals interesting differences among students of different sid>jects and 
between those who finished their classes (final exam takers) and those who 
didn't (non-takers). In every case, when we compared viewing time prefer- 
ences of takers with non'-takers , a higher number of non-takers cited midday 
viewing hours as being best for them. 



Consumer 
Economics 

Takers Non-Takers 



Spring, 1972-73 

Geography 
Take rs Non-Take rs 



Psychology 
Takers Non-Takers 





No. 


Z 


No. 


% 


No. 


'9 


No. 


Z 


No. 


% 


No. 




6-8 am 


80 


33.0 


10 


21.7 


88 


54.0 


20 


30,3 


38 


17.5 


21 


21.0 


8-11 am 


39 


16.0 


8 


17.4 


22 


13.5 


13 


19.7 


22 


10.4 


11 


11.0 


11 am-1 pm 


6 


2.5 


6 


13.0 


6 


3.7 


1 


1.5 


8 


3.7 


10 


10.0 


1-4 pm 


25 


10.0 


7 


15.2 


14 


8.6 


11 


16.7 


21 


9.7 


14 


14.0 


4-7 pm 


73 


29.9 


9 


19.6 


34 


20.9 


17 


25.8 


91 


41.9 


31 


31.0 


7-11 pm 


54 


22.1 


13 


28.3 


35 


21.5 


20 


30.3 


67 


30.9 


34 


34.0 


11 pm-1 am 


9 


3.7 


5 


10.9 


12 


7.4 


3 


4.6 


11 


5.0 


7 


7.0 


1-8 am 


2 


.8 


3 


6.5 


5 


3.0 


2 


3.0 


2 


.9 






No answer 


9 


3.7 






3 


1.8 






5 


2.3 


3 


3.0 


Contlntied next 


page 
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Sununer. 1973 Fall> 1973-74 

Takers Non-Takers Takers Non-Takers 





No. 


V 

*o 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


6-8 am 


67 


41.9 


4 


25.0 


23 


16.2 


5 


22.7 


8-11 am 


12 


7.5 


3 


18.8 


17 


21.0 


4 


18.2 


11 am-1 pm 


5 


3.1 


3 


18.8 


10 


7.0 


6 


27.3 


1-4 pm 


14 


8.8 


2 


12.5 


18 


12.7 


3 


13.6 


4-7 pm 


52 


32.5 


3 


18.8 


52 


36.6 


4 


18.2 


7-11 pm 


46 


28.8 


5 


31.3 


48 


33.8 


6 


27.3 


11 pm-1 am 


13 


8.1 


1 


6.3 


11 


7.7 


1 


4.5 


1-8 am 


7 


4.4 






4 


2.8 


1 


4.5 


No answer 



















(Since many students checked tnore than one timet percentages will add up to 
more than 100%. ) 

TABLE 28 

PREFERRED VIEWING TIME FOR TV LESSON: 
TAKERS VS. NON- TAKERS 



Wieti we look at the composite figures > combining all those choices be- 
tween 8:00 and 4:00 (to approximate the working day), the difference between 
takers and non-takers is stronger, as Table 29 shows. 



Takers Non-Takers Total 



Spring 1972-^73 
Consumer 

Economics 28.7 45.7 31.4 

Geography 25.8 37.9 29.3 

Psychology 23.5 35.0 27.1 

Sunnier 1973 

Law 19.4 50-0 30.2 

Fall 1973-74 

Psychology 31.7 59.1 35.4 

(Responses from those who checked 8-11, and 1-4 have been 
been combined.) 

TABLE 29 

STUDENTS PREFERRING A VIEWING TIME 
BETWEEN 8:00 and 4? 00 
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Viewing preferences, then, seem to suggest that a higher percentage of those 
not employed full-time— -perhaps those who are housewives or full-time stu- 
dents — do not successfully complete TV courses. 

Location Where TV Lesson Was Watched 

Information on where the student watched his television lesson Is avail- 
able for the three fall 1973^74 courses, art, consumer economics, and psychol- 
ogy. The lessons were broadcast over four channels at various times of day. 
They were also available for viewing In the media centers at both colleges. 

Consumer 

Art Economics Psychology 





No. 


% 


tto. 


% 


No. 


% 


Home 


366 


81.2 


306 


94.3 


242 


75.2 


Campus 


79 


17.6 


20 


4.8 


80 


24.8 


Friend's 


1 


.2 










Other 


2 


.5 


1 


.2 






No answer 


2 


.5 


3 


.7 






Totals 


450 


100.0 


330 


100.0 


322 


100.0 



TABLE 30 

VIEWING LOCATION PREFERENCE OF 
TV STUDENTS, FALL, 1973-74 

But one In four psychology students viewed their lessons on campus, which 
suggests that these were also on-* campus students. 

Contact With Facilitator 

Althougjh TV students, whatever course they took 5 seldom contacted the 
course facilitator, they overwhelmingly endorse the Idea that one should be 
available* Slightly more fall than spring students contacted the facilitator* 
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In eveiry class for which we have such Information » a higher percentage of 
final exaa takers contacted the course facilitator, which might be expected. 
See Table 31. 



Some Contact No Contact 





Exam 


Exam 




Exam 


Exam 






Takers 


MoorTakers 


Total 


Takers 


Hoar Takers 


Tota] 




X 


t 


X 


Z 


X 


X 


Spring 1972-73 














Consumer 














Econonlcs 


36.1 


21.7 


33.8 


59.0 


76.1 


61.7 


Geography 


58.3 


33.3 


51.1 


40.5 


60.6 


46.3 


Psychology 


42.9 


27.0 


37.9 


54.8 


68.0 


59.0 


Svmmv 1973 














Law 






46.6 






51.7 


Fall 1973-74 














Art 






48.4 






50.0 


Psychology 


43.7 


31.8 


42.1 


53.5 


63.6 


54.9 



TABLE 31 

PERCEIITAGE OF TV STUDENTS 
WHO COirtACIED COURSE FACILITATOR 



Study Sessions 

We also asked students If they had attended a study session. As aore 
takers than non-takers contacted their facilitator, so did move takers attend 
such sessions. 

Would Reconsisnd Course 



Fall art and psychology students were asked If they would reconend the 
course to sottsone else. Alnost all indicated they would, but fewer non^takers 
for the psychology course were so Inclined. See Table 32. 
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Art 

Total 



Takers 



Psychology 
Non- Takers 



Total 





No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Tes 


116 


91.1 


126 


88.8 


16 


72.7 


142 


86.6 


No 


9 


7.1 


6 


4.2 


2 


9.1 


8 


4.9 


Mo answer 


1 


.8 


10 


7.0 


_A 


18.2 


14 


8.5 


Totals 


126 


100.0 


1A2 


100.0 


22 


100.0 


164 


100.0 



TABLE 32 

WOULD TV STUDENT RECOMMEND 
THE COURSE TO SOMEONE ELSE? 



One of the simplest ways to assess the student's attitude toward his 
television course is to ask him if he wouli enroll in another. Most students 
respond that they would. This was true for a greater percentage of takers 
than non- take rs» as Table 33 shows. 



Takers Non-Takers Total 





Z 


% 


% 


Spring 1972-73 








Consumer 








Economics 


77.5 


76.0 


77.2 


Geography 


76.7 


71.2 


75.1 


Psychology 


83.4 


77.0 


81.4 


Sanmer 1973 








Law 


88.8 


93.8 


89.: 


Fall 1973-74 








Art 






92.0 


Psychology 


88.0 


95.5 


89.0 



TABLE 33 

PERCENTAGE WHO WOULD ENROLL 
IN ANOTHER TV COURSE 
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More fall psychology students who dldn* t finish the course than did would 
take another course. 

Do Television Students Become On-Campus Students? 

Do students who first enroll In college In a television course then go 
on to take on-canpus courses? Vie traced those who enrolled for the first 
time in television courses at either college In the fall of 1973-7A to see 
how many of them enrolled again the following semester* We realized that 
first-time enrollment in the TV course didn't necessarily mean that the stu- 
dent had not attended college elsewhere, only that this was his first appear** 
ance in this district. Although the total of such students is too small to 
produce reliable predlciton, the figures, shown in Table 3A, do suggest a 
trend and are of Interest. 

Total No. Ist-tlme No. lst~tlmers 
This Campus Students Re^enrolled 

Spring 1973-7A 

Orange Coast College 584 11 6 

Golden West College 567 33 9 

TABLE 34 

TV COURSE ENROLLMENT 
FALL, 1973-74 

Even though the enrollment in television courses was nearly equal in the 
two colleges » Golden West attracted three times as many first-time enrollees. 
Almost all of the first-time studetkts who returned enrolled again in TV courses. 
Two of the OCC students enrolled in on-campus courses in the spring, one with 
a full schedule of 21 units, including four TV courses: Only one of the GWC 
students enrolled in a spring course on campus. 
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STUDENT EVALUATION OF TELEVTSIOM COURSES 

This part of the report examines three kinds of student evaluation: 
measurement In the form of a po8t*-course questionnaire, that of a weekly 
Course Diary, and Information obtained from student Interviews conducted 
midway through the semester. It should be noted that none of these respon- 
dent groups are mutually exclusive, that Is, an Indeterminate number of stu- 
dents who completed the post-*course evaluation also kept a Course Diary and 
ail who completed a student Interview with us maintained a diary as well. 

Also Included in this section of the report are enrollment and comple- 
tion figures and data on grade distributions. While not a result of student 
evaluation, these are treated here as a measurement of students* actual 
achievements in the courses under consideration and can be compared with 
those evaluations. All of these forms of evaluation are examined in terms 
of the Information they provide for each course and on a comparative basis 
where appropriate. 

Post-Course Student Evaluation 

Students enrolled in both the fall art and psychology courses were asked 
to complete a course evaluation questionnaire at the end of the semester. Of 
the 401 art students enrolled in that course, 126 (31.4%) completed the ques- 
tionnaire, as did 142 (33.6%) of the 423 psychology students. 

Students were asked to rate various aspects of the course on the follow-* 
ing scale: (1) bad; (2) poor; (3) adequate; (4) very good; (5) excellent. 
Since the psychology questionnaire distinguished between those who took the 
final examination (takers) and those who did not (non-takers), we were able 
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to assess differences In evaluation between the two groups (Table 35). In 
two of every three cases, those who did not take the final exam assigned a 
higher rating to the measurement than did students who finished the course. 







Takers 


Non-Takers 


Total 




TOTAL 


142 


22 


164 


1. 


Text 


4.2 


4.5 


4.2 


2. 


Syllabus 


3.9 


4.5 


3.9 


3. 


Amount and kind of information 










provided by facilitators 


3.7 


3.9 


3.7 


A. 


Content of exams 


4.0 


4.0 


4.0 


5. 


Scheduling of er.sins 


3.8 


3.3* 


3.8 


6. 


Grading procedures 


3.8 


3.R 


3.8 


7. 


Tele'i/lslon lessons 


4.1 


4.3 


4.2 


8. 


Pace of TV lessons 


3.7 


4.1 


3.8 


9. 


Schedule of TV broadcasts 


3.9 


3.5* 


3.8 


10. 


Quality of TV reception 


3.9 


4.5 


4.0 


11. 


Scope and balance of informa- 










tion presented in TV lessons 


4.1 


4.2 


4.1 


12. 


Relevance of course materials 










for your needs 


3.8 


4.1 


3.9 


13. 


Visiting experts and guests 










In TV lessons 


4.4 


4.4 


4.4 


14. 


Overall academic quality 


4.2 


4.4 


4.2 


15. 


Rating of course compared 










to other courses taken 


4.1 


4.3 


4.1 


16. 


Course mean 






4.0 



* Instances of lower ratings; Scale: (1) bad; (2) poov; (3) adequate; 
(^)very good; (5) excellent. 

TABLE 35 



MEAN SCORES 
PSYCHOLOGY POST- COURSE EVALOTIOH 
FALL, 1973-74 



The two instances in which non-finishers gave a lower rating are those 
referring to scheduling— of examinations and of TV lesson presentations. This 
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tends to suggest that these students did not finish the course because of me- 
chanlcaly I.e. scheduling difficulties rather than a particular problem with, 
say, the course content. However » since the non^taker sample population for 
the fall, 197>-74 television course Is only 8 percent of the 276 students who 
did not complete the course. Its evaluations cannot be construed aa repre-* 
sentatlve. 

Parallel measurement for psychology during the preceding spring semester 
ohows somewhat the opposite situation: Those who did not take the final ex- 
amination assigned a lor^er rating to two-thirds of the measurements requested 
(Table 36). 







Takers 


Non-Takers 


Total 




TOTAL 


217 


100 


317 


1. 


Text 


3.9 


4.0 


3.9 


2. 


Syllabus 


4.0 


3.8 


3.9 


3. 


Amount aad kind of Information 










provided by facilitator 


3.R 


3.5 


3.7 


4. 


Content of exams 


3.7 


3.4 


3.6 


5. 


Scheduling of exams 


3.7 


3.2 


3.5 


6. 


Grading procedure 


4.0 


3.5 


3.8 


7. 


TV lessons 


4.9 


3.« 


3.9 


8. 


Pace of TV lessons 


3. P. 


3.5 


3.7 


9. 


Schedule of TV broadcasts 


3.8 


3.3 


3.6 


10. 


Quality of TV reception 


4.0 


3.P 


3.9 


11. 


Scope and balance of Informa- 










tion presented In TV lessons 


3.8 


3.9 


3.8 


12. 


?%elevance of course materials 










for your needs 








13. 


Visiting experts and guests 










In TV lessons 


4.3 


4.3 


4.3 


14. 


Overall academic quality 


4.0 


4.0 


4.0 


15. 


Rating of course compaced 










to other courses taken 


4.0 


3.9 


4.0 


16. 


Course mean 






3.8 



Scale: (1) bad; (2) poor; (3) adequatei (4) vexy good; (5) ^xoellent. 

TABLE 36 



MEAN SCORES 
PSYCHOLOGY POST- COURSE EVALUATION 
SPRING, 1972-73 
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One hundred students who did not complete the course provided us with Infor- 
mation: They constituted 32 percent of all those falling to complete Psy^ 
chology 100 for spring, 1973-74. And, as the table shows, this rton^takev 
population assigned for lower rating to the more academic charaterlstlcs of 
the course: the TV lesson Itself, the exam content, and the pace of the les- 
sons. In short, the picture for spring seems to be the more usual or tradi- 
tional one: Some students have trouble with soir. ^ ..pect(s) of the course, 
enough so Chat they do not complete It. It wo* . seem to follow that a stu- 
dent would not aaslgn a superior rating to something at which he was not 
successful. 

In the History of Art post-course evaluation there was no attempt to 
distinguish between exam-takers and non-takers: The questionnaires were 
mailed to every student enrolled In the course. Thlrty^one percent (126 stu- 
dents) returned the questionnaire. Table 37 shows the evaluations. 







Mean 


1. 


Text 


A.l 


2. 


Syllabus 


A. A 


3. 


Amount and kind of Information 






provided by facilitator 


3.8 


A. 


Content of exams 


3.8 


5. 


Scheduling of exams 


3.8 


6. 


Grading procedure 


3.8 


7. 


TV lessons 


3.9 


8. 


Pace of TV lessons 


3.8 


9. 


Schedule of broadcasts 


A.l 


10. 


Quality of TV reception 


A. 2 


11. 


Scope and balance of Infoma- 






tlon presented In TV lessons 


A.O 


12. 


Relevance of course materials 






for your needs 


3.8 


13. 


Visiting experts and guests 






In TV lessons 


A.O 


lA. 


Overall academic quality 


A.O 


15. 


Rating of course compared 






to other courses taken 


3.8 


16. 


Course mean 


A.O 



Scale: (1) boul; (2) poor; (3) adequate; (4) very good; 
Q (5) exoellent 




TABLE 37 

MEAN SCORES: niSTORY OF ART POST^'OOURSE EVALUATION, FALL, 1973-7A 
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Course Diary 

We were Interested In discovering whether or not there would be any sig- 
nificant difference between the post-course student evaluation and those of 
the students maintaining the Course Diaries. The former, of course, inquired 
about various aspects of the course overall, whereas the Course Diary assigned 
a rating to several it^pects of each lesson. Tables 44 through 48 show the 
mean scores for these course aspects on a lesson-by- lesson basis. 

Psychology 

In those cases in which the data were strictly conqjarable (Table 38), we 
dif^covered that the psychology students keeping the Course Diary assigned a 
slightly higher rating to the course overall. 



Course Diary 
Evaluations 



Post-Course 
Evaluations 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



Text 
Syllabus 

Pace of TV lesson 

Scope and balance of informa' 

tion presented in TV lesson 

Experts and guests in TV 

lessons 

Overall academic quality 
Course mean 



4.1 
4.0 
4.0 



4.2 
3.9 
3.8 



4.1 



4.1 



6. 
7. 



4.4 
4.1 
4.1 



4.4 
4.2 
4.0 



Scale: (I) bad; (2) poor; (3) adequate; (4) very good; (5) excellent 



TABLE 38 



COMPARISON OF COURSE DIARY EVALUATIONS 
AND POST- COURSE STUDENT EVALUATIONS 
PSYCHOLOGY, FALL, 1973-74 
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The Course Diary form did solicit Information on a lesson-by-lesson 
basis not asked for In the post"*course evaluation. This Is shown In Table 
39. 

Mean 



Content of television presentation 4.2 
Relevance of television presentation 

to course 4.2 
Technical quality of television 

presentation 4.2 



Scale: (1) bad; (2) poor; (3) adec[uatei (4) very good; 
(5) excellent 

TABLE 39 

MEAN SCORES 
PSYCHOLOGY COURSE DIARY EVALUATION 
FALL, 1973-74 

History of Art 

Thirty-seven students^ constituting 9.2 percent of the total enrollment 
for History of Art, maintained a Course Diary. Their course evaluation, on 
a lesson-by-lesson basis (Table 40), reflected a lower mean rating than did 
that of the post-'course evaluation where the data was strictly comparable. 







Course Diary 


Post- Course 






Evaluations 


Evaluations 


1. 


Text 


3.A 


4.1 


2. 


Syllabus 


3.8 


4. A 


3. 


Pace of TV lesson 


3.8 


3.8 


4. 


Scope and balance of Informa- 








tion presented in TV lesson 


4.0 


4.0 


5. 


Experts and guests in TV' 








lessons 


3.5 


4.0 


6. 


Overall academic quality 


3.8 


3.9 


7. 


Course mean 


3.8 


4.0 



Scale: (1) badi (2) poovi (3) adequate; (4) vexy good\ (5) excellent 

TABLE 40 

COMPARISON OF COURSE DIARY EVALUATIONS AND POST-COURSE 
STUDENT EVALUATIONS, HISTORY OF ART, FALL, 1973-74 
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Table 41 shows information elicited from Course Diary forms only. 

Mean 

Content of television presentation 4.1 
Relevance of TV presentation to course 4.0 
Technical quality of TV presentation 3.7 

Scale: (1) bad; (2) poor; (3) adequate; (4) very good; 
(5) excellent 

TABLE 41 

MEAN SCORES 
COURSE DIARY EVALUATION 
HISTORY OF ART, PALL, 1973-74 



Consumer Contest 

The thirty sttidents who maintained a weekly record of evaluation for 
The Great Consumer Contest assigned the course the ratings shown In Table 42. 







Mean 


1. 


Content of television presentation 


3.7 


2. 


Pace of television presentation 


3.6 


3. 


Relevance of TV presentation to course 


3.9 


4. 


Text readings 


3.7 


5. 


Syllabus readings 


3.5 


6. 


Technical quality of TV presentation 


3.8 


7. 


Scope esnd balance of Information 






P'fesented in lessons 


3.6 


8. 


Visiting experts and gtiests in TV 






presentation 


3.7 


9. 


Overall academic quality 


3.6 


10. 


Course mean 


3.7 



Scale: (1) bad; (2) poor; (3) adequate; (4) very good; 
(5) excellent 



TABLE 42 

MEAN SCORES 
COURSE DIARY EVALUATION 
CONSUMER CONTEST, FALL, 1973-74 



Although we have no post-course evaluation for the fall 1973-74 economics 
course — nor do we have a Course Diary evaluation from the previous, spring — 
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we can compare the mean ratings assigned the other two television courses 
broadcast during fall, 1973-74, This Is done In Table 43, In all criteria 
but those of the textbook t the technical quality of the course, and the 
visiting experts, economics was ranked the lowest* 

A B C D B F G H J Course 

Content Pace Belevancg Text Syllabus Tech> Scope Guests Academic Mean 

Psych. 4.23 3.96 4.18 4.05 4.00 4.20 4.13 4.37 4.10 4.12 
Art 4.10 3.80 3.98 3.42 3.77 3.74 3.89 3.54 4.06 3.83 
Econ. 3.73 3.57 3.94 3.69 3.52 3.77 3.59 3.72 3.62 3.67 

Scale: (1) bad; (2) poori (3) adequate; (4) very good; (5) excellent 

TABLE 43 

COMPARISON OP MEAN SCORES 
FOR ?.\LL, 1973-74 
TELEVISION COURSES 

Reasons for the lower rankings as well as those for the means assigned 
other factors for the fall television courses, are explored in some detail 
in the section of this report entitled TV Student Interviews. 

Course Diary Lesson Analysis 

As a means of identifying those lessons within each course which '^rere 
rated siibstantially above and below average by the Course Blary students, a 
criterion interval was established for each of the ten evaluation criterion. 
The interval was set as one standard deviation above and below the mean course 
evaluation score for that criterion. For example, the overall student eval- 
uation for criterion 3 (jrelevccnce of television presentation to cotcree) for 

* Titles of each lesson are given in full in Appendices 9, 10, and 11. 

'\ 
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the psychology course in the fall, 1973-74 semester is 4.18. The standard 
deviation for criterion three is 0.24. We take the interval at 4.18 - 0.24, 
that is, from 3*94 to 4.42. All lesson evaluation scores falling outside 
that interval are considered to be sufficiently better or worse than the aver- 
age score to warrant attention. Tables 44 through 48 show the results. A 
'V indicates a score above the criterion range; a a score below. 

The only striking examples of lesson evaluations which fall outside the 
established criterion intervals are to be found in the psychology course. As 
shown in Table 44, lesson 21, "Defense llechanisms" was rated consistently high; 
nine of ten criteria have scores higher than their established intervals. The 
lesson immediately following, "Neuroses," reflects the opposite situation: 
eight of the ten criteria were rated below the Established levels. Tilhile it 
is interesting to speculate on possible reasons v/hich underlie these con- 
trasting evaluations, no answers are readily available. 

When combining several criteria to form more general evaluation scales, 
the mean scores for each criterion were added together. The standard devia- 
tion for the resulting aggregate scale is calculated by summing the variances 
of each criterion included in the scale and then taking the square root of 
the sum. We designated two categories of this type: one which contained 
aspects of the lesson itself (TV Lesson Criteria) and one which Included ma- 
terials supplementing the lesson (Reading Criteria). Tables 47 and 48 show 
the results. 
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Lesson Consumer 

Number Economics History of Art Psychology 

1-5 

(Data not recorded) 



6 


0.00 


5.00- 


0.00 


7 


0.00 


5.00- 


0.00 


8 


0.00 


5.00- 


0.00 


9 


0.00 


8.50+ 


7.67 


10 


0.00 


9.00+ 


8.17 


11 


0.00 


8.00+ 


7.18+ 


12 


0.00 


7.50 


7.64 


13 


0.00 


7.14 


7. 69 


14 


0.00 


7.67 


7.69 


15 


0.00 


6.80 


8.14 


16 


8.25f 


7.00 


8.25 


17 


7.00 


7.36 


8.18 


18 


6.50- 


7.20 


7.93 


19 


7.73+ 


7.20 


8.06 


20 


7.93+ 


7.26 


8.20 


21 


7.70+ 


6.95 


9.19+ 


22 


7.50 


7.20 


8.29 


23 


7.87+ 


7.30 


8.29 


24 


7.50 


7.78 


8.72+ 


25 


6.50- 


7.40 


8.17 


26 


6.25- 


7.55 


8.04 


27 


7.08 


8.00+ 


7.76 


28 


6.85 


7.30 


8.34 


29 


6.87 


7.20 


7.67 


30 


6.02- 


7.38 


7.80 


31 


6.80 


7.14 


8.18 


32 


7.92+ 


6.31- 


8.45 


33 


6.89 


6.50- 


9.57+ 


34 


6.41- 


7.52 


8.33 


35 


7.01 


7.48 


7.07- 


36 


7.31 


7.70 


0.00 


37 


7.26 


7.00 


0.00 


38 


7.58 


7.12 


0.00 


39 


8.28+ 


6.92 


0.00 


40 


7.50 


6.67 


0.00 


41 


6.96 


7.75 


0.00 


42 


7.16 


8.45- 


0.00 



43 

(Data not recorded) 

TABLE 47 

READING COMPONENTS: TEXT AND SYLLABUS 
TELEVISION LESSONS, FALL, 1973-74 
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Lesson 


Consumer 






Number 


Economics 


History of Art 


Psychology 


1-5 








a not recorded) 








6 


00.00 


16.00 


00.00 


7 


00.00 


16.00 


00.00 


8 


00.00 


16.00 


00.00 


9 


00.00 


16.50+ 


16.50 


10 


00.00 


18.00+ 


16.70 


11 


00.00 


18.50+ 


14.80- 


12 


00.00 


17.50+ 


16.40 


13 


00.00 


14.70- 


15.50- 


14 


00.00 


16.00 


16.80 


15 


00.00 


16.8(M- 


16.80 


16 


16.50+ 


15.50 


16.70 


17 


13.20- 


15.70 


16.30 


18 


15.00+ 


15.10- 


14.10- 


19 


14,40 


15.10- 


16.80 


20 


15.00+ 


15.00- 


16.10 


21 


14.40 


14.60- 


18.40+ 


22 


14.90 


15.40 


14.10- 


23 


14.70 


15.70 


16.40 


24 


13.20- 


15.80 


16.90 


25 


14.20 


15.20- 


17.60+ 


26 


13.80- 


15.20- 


17.10+ 


27 


14.20 


16.80+ 


17.60+ 


28 


14.10 


15.40 


17.70+ 


29 


14.80 


15.80 


15.20- 


30 


13.50- 


15.80 


17.00 


31 


14. 70 


15.40 


16.00 


32 


15.60+ 


14.00- 


16.20 


33 


14.40 


14.90- 


17.60+ 


34 


13. 70- 


15.50 


16.70 


35 


13.90- 


16.20 


15.40- 


36 


14.70 


16.50+ 


00.00 


37 


14.60 


15.70 


00.00 


38 


14.10 


15.80 


00.00 


39 


14.60 


16.20 


00.00 


40 


14.20 


15.70 


00.00 


41 


14.90 


16.20 


00.00 


42 


14.70 


16.50+ 


00.00 


43 


15.40+ 


00.00 


00.00 


44 


15.00+ 


00.00 


00.00 


45 


14.70 


00.00 


00.00 



TABLE 48 

TV LESSON COMPONENTS: 
i,ONTENT, PACE, SCOPE AND BALANCE, OVERALL ACATIET^IC QUAHTY 
TELEVISION LESSONS, FALL, 1P73-74 
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Completion Rates and Grade Distribution 
Psycholopy 

When the course completion rates for spring, 1972-73 and fall, 1973-74 
television psychology students were compared with those of day and evening 
on-*cainpus students during the same semesters, we found that, whereas enroll- 
ment and completion rates rose for on-*campua students, both factors showed 
a decrease for the television students (Table 49) • 

Psychology 100 

Total Total 
On-Campus Students Registration Completion 

No. No. % 



Spring, 1972-73 (day college) 1,871 943 50.4 

Spring, 1972-73 (evening college) 784 569 72.6 

Fall, 1973-74 (day college) 2,979 1,564 52.5 

Fall, 1973-74 (evening college) 710 442 62.3 

Television Students 

Spring, 1972-73 519 207 39.9 

Fall, 1973-74 423 147 34.8 

TABLE 49 

COMPARISON OF COMPLETION RATES 
FOR PSYCITOLOGY STUDENTS 



A comparison of the grade distributions (Table 50) shows that both on- 
campus day students and television students enrolled in psychology who took 
the course during fall, 1973-74, did less well than those the preceding spring. 
Over 11 percent of the fall on-campus day students received a grade above *'C'* 
compared with 16.5 percent who did the semester before. Of the fall television 
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students who elected to take the course on a credit /non-credit basis: 45.6 ^ 
percent compared with 18.4 percent the previous spring. 

Academic perfoirmance as indicated by grade distribution for eveninf; 
college students, however, reflects the opposite situation: 46.4 percent 
of the fall, 1973-74 students received a grade above "C" compared with 30.1 
percent the preceding spring. 

On-Campus Students N A 3, £ R L Credit 

Spring 

1972-73 (day college)* 1,871 8.9 7.6 R.4 2.1 - 73.0 
Spring 

1972- 73 (eve. college) 784 9.7 20.4 20.0 3.5 4.7 41.7 
Fall 

1973- 74 (day college) 2,979 4.2 7.3 n.6 2.5 - 77.4 
Fall 

197>-74 (eve. college)** 710 12.0 34.4 2^.9 1.3 - 22.4 
Television Students 

Spring, 1972-73 519 14.4 27.1 37.2 1.9 - 18.4 

Fall, 1973-74 423 18.4 15.6 20.4 - - 45.6 

TABLE 50 

PERCE'TTAGE GRADE DISTRIBUTION 
PSYCHOLOGY 



* ** For Both spring, 1972-73 and fall, 1973-74 semesters, on-campus day stu- 
dents enrolled in Psychology 100 at Orange Coast took the course for 
credit/no-credlt only . Tha grade distributions shown on Table 50 were 
obtained by coiAlning enrollraenc figures from both campuses and taking 
the percentage of grades earned against the total. The percentages of 
credit eamf^d were obtained by calculating this percentage from each 
college and combining them. 
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History of Art 

Table 51 shows grade distributions of the History of Art course. While 
the percentage of TV students who completed the course was higher than that 
for the fall psychology students (44.9% vs. 34.8%), it is considerably lower 
than that of on-campus day students enrolled in the same course: 44.9 per- 
cent compared with 61.2 percent.. The data for evening on*campus students, 
however, corresponds more closely to that of the TV class. 

Total Total 
On- Campus Students Registration Completion 

No. No. _% 

Fall, 1973-74 (day college) 301 187 62.1 

Fall, 1973-74 (evening college) 67 33 49.3 

Television Students 

Fall, 1973-74 401 180 44.9 

TABLE 51 

COMPARISON OF COMPLETION RATES 
FOR HISTORY OF ART STUDENTS 



Examination of the grade distribution for students in the course show that, 
compared with on-campus students, the television students received fewer grades 
above the level of "C" (Table 52). Forty-five percent of those in the tele- 
vision course did so as compared with 64 percent of the on-caaspus day college 
students. The performance of evening college on-campus students — again — 
resembled more closely that of the TV students: 51.5 percent received a grade 
above "C." 
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On^Campus Students A 1 C D JF Credit 

Fall, 1973-74 (day college) 19.3 44.9 33.7 2.1 - 

Fall, 1973-74 (evening college) 9.1 42.4 21.2 - - 27.3 

Television Students 

Fall, 1973-74 16.7 28.3 29.4 16.7 - 8.9 

TABLE 52 

PERCENTAGE GRADE DISTRIBUTION 
HISTORY OF ART 

the Great Consumer Contest 

Although fewer students enrolled In The Great Consumer Contest course 
than In any other — both spring and fall — and although there were fewer stu- 
dents In the fall TV class than there were for the preceding semester, the 
completion rate rose slightly In the fall (Table 53). This Is In contrast 
to the TV course, psychology, which had a lower completion rate as well as 
a lower registration figure in the fall. The Great Consumer Contest has not 
only had the highest completion rate of any TV course offered to date, but l3 
the only TV course which has had a completion rate at all comparable to its 
on- camp us equivalent. 

Total Total 
On- Camp us Students Registration Completion 

No. No. % 



Spring, 1972-73 (day college) 158 97 61.4 

Fall, 1973-74 (day college) 94 58 61.7 

Television Students 

Spring, 1972-73 463 267 57.7 

Fall, 1973-74 327 190 58.1 

TABLE 53 

COMPARISON OF COMPLETION RATES FOR CONSUMER CONTEST 
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The picture shown by the grade distribution for The Great Consumer Con- 
test course, however, is quite different, as seen in Table 54. For both on- 
canpus and TV students, the percentage of those who received a grade above 
"C" was lover in the fall than for the preceding spring. Eighty-one percent 
of the spring on-cainpus students received a grade above "C" coiqsared to 67 
percent of the fall students. The pattern was the same for the TV students— 
42.3 percent (spring) vs. 35.3 percent last fall— vhere the grade distribution 
shows a greater concentration in the middle or "C" range in comparison to 
that for the on-campus class. 



On-Caiapua Students 


A 


B 


C 


D 


F 


Credit 




% 


% 


% 


X 


% 


X 


Spring, 1972-73 (day college) 


45.5 


36.0 


18.6 








Fall, 1973-74 (day college) 


22.4 


44.8 


29.3 






3.5 


Television Students 














Spring, 1972-73 


11.6 


30.7 


46.1 


11.2 






Fall, 1973-74 


13.7 


21.6 


34.7 


1.1 




28.9 



TABLE 54 

PERCENTAGE GRADE DISTRIBUTION 
CONSUMER CONTEST 



The data obtained, then, on consumer economics > offer a picture of the 
course not readily definable. As noted earlier (Table 43), it received the 
lowest mean scores of any television course. Academic performance on the 
part of its students was lower in the fall than for previous spring. And 
yet there is the relatively high completion rate. 

Ht ic it it ft it ft 
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Infonoatlon gathered from registration and completion figures, along with 
that on grade distributions show that for television courses overall, enroll- 
ment Is down: A total of 1,388 TV students registered In the spring, 1972-73 
compared with 1,151 the following fall semester. The rate of completion for 
TV courses was down as well: 46.1 percent In the spring vs. 44.9 percent the 
following semecter. The level of academic achievement fell also: 43.6 per- 
cent of all spring, 1972-73 TV students earned a grade above "C" and 38.1 
percent of the fall, 1973-74 TV student population did so. Completion rates 
for the courses having television counterparrts fell, however, from 57.9 in 
spring, 1973 to 55.0 percent the following semester. 

This information presents a contrast in one respect when compared with 
the on-canpus counterparts of the television courses: On-campus enrollment 
rose in the fall, 1973-74 from 3,003 the previous spring to 4,151 reflecting 
the general trend on both campuses for the same period. 

TV Student Interviews 

We interviewed a total of 51 students enrolled in fall, 1973-74 tele- 
vision courses. The majority of them (73%) were women as shown in Table 55. 
All of those Interviewed, it will be remembered, were drawn from the same 
poptilatlons which kept the Course Diaries throughout the semester. 



Course 



Women 



Men 



Art 

Economics 
Psychology 



18 
9 
10 



4 
7 

3 



Totals 



37 



TABLE 55 



TELEVISION STUDENT INTERVIEWS 
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Though the students ranged In age from a high school senior to a woman 
In her seventies--"! wanted something to push me a little; 1 haven* t been In 
school since I graduated high school In 1918"-- most were In their tx^ntles 
and thirties » and living with husband or wife. 

These students are highly motivated; they want to complete their courses 
successfully and receive credit. Three-fourths of them are working toward a 
degree or certificate, and their comments and criticisms reflect this concern. 
Most (41) are taking other on-campus courses and many also work full-time. 
Hence, their "free time" Is quite limited, and their daily TV viewing aver- 
ages two hours or less. 

For over half (32) of the students it was their first television course. 
As the interviewing went on, it became apparent that their concern is not 
only with quality and effectiveness of the TV presentation itself, but with 
the overall course program, syllabus, text and study guide, number and quality 
of review sessions, and the degree of coordination among them^-in shorty the 
whole package. In fact, in response to question twelve. What do you tkCvk 
can be done to irnprove television instruction? ^ more comments deal with the 
latter facets than with the television presentation itself. 

TV students often tie their general conanents and criticisms to experi- 
ences in their current classes, and we encouraged them to be as specific as 
possible. Through their candid— sometimes remarkably so— commentary , certain 
themes emerge. 

The majority of students in all three classes felt the miaterial was pre- 
sented too rapidly to assimilate easily. They suggested varioiis solutions 
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to the problem—from a slower pace to extending the time allotted for les- 
sons. Some chose the alternative of watching lessons more than once. 

All agreed on the Importance of review sessions and seminars whether 
they were able to attend or not. Most wanted more and at more varied times. 
Art students felt the lack of a review session prior to the mid-term, and 
students in all the courses felt free to evaluate sessions attended in terms 
of timing, content, and even the personalities of the facilitators involved. 

Some wished for additional quizzes and specific instructions on "how to 
study." These things all reflect a concern, evinced by most, for tangible 
kinds of measurement In order to be aware of their progress or lack thereof. 

Some suggestions by TV students seem particularly valid. They wished 
to see, for example, lesson titles and nuid>ers repeated at some point during 
each lesson. (TV guides do not furnish this information.) Some students 
had difficulty obtaining needed course materials, the syllabi in particular. 
Perhaps these could be prepaid and available by return mail as a part of 
registration for television courses. 

Students suggested, as part of their widespread interest in and concern 
with review sessions, that the reviews be taped and aired in lieu of the 
practice of repeating a week's lessons during, say, Christmas and Easter va- 
cations. Information necessary in selecting content of taped reviews is 
available from various sources: on-campus review sessions, student inter- 
views, and Course Diaries. 

While most of the students interviewed rated the letter sent by the 
course facilitator at the beginning of the co\irs<i as veinf hetpfuty those 
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who found It less so indicated by th^ir comments that this form of commu- 
nication can be very important in eliminating sources of students' frustra- 
tion and concern. Some examples: give testing dates , emphasize use of 
syllabus, perhaps include a brief explanation of its function and use. 

We noted, too, that vhile over half (32) the students had not Indivi- 
dually contacted their facilitators, nearly all felt the opportunity to do 
so ^ras in^ortant. Because some students did not find their facilitator to 
be easily available, perhaps more facilitators should specify the times they 
are accessible. 

Students are well aware of the lack of opportunity for feedback, discus- 
sion, and interchange in this method of learning. Indeed, part of their in- 
terest in review sessions came from the feeling that such gatherings could 
partially supply these elements. Nevertheless, they are all enthusiastic in 
varying degrees about television as a v;ay of learning. It is convenient, it 
allows them to plan their oim viewing and study schedules, and to learn at 
their own pace. 

Following are student comments and impressions which refer to specific 
courses. Table 56 shows the tallied responses to the questions contained in 
the interview form. 



No. 



1. Reason for taking a TV course* 



Interest in course 
Convenience 
Need units 

Interest in medium of presentation 
Job advancement or promotion 
Other 



3 
32 
19 

5 



4.5 
48.4 
28.9 

7.6 



7 



10.6 



Table 56 is continued on next page. 



O >Iultiple answers were accepted if student so defined himself. 
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No, 

2« Initial experience In a TV course 



Yes 32 62.7 

No 19 37.3 

Law (summer, 1973) 7 

Psychology (spring, 1973) 6 

AstrononQf (spring, 1973) 4 

Consumer ecohomica (spring, 1973) 2 

Geography (dprlng, 1973) 7 

3. Way In which student first learned about 
the course In which he Is enrolled 

TV announcement 2 3.9 

Radio announcement - 

Nwspaper 3 5«9 

Brochure picked up on campus 12 23*5 

Brochure picked up off campus 1 2.0 

Schedule of classes 15 29.4 
Other: 

Mall 5 

Channel 50 Newsletter 2 

Watching other program 2 

Friend 3 

Asked around campus 2 - 

Remembered from last year 1 - 

Called college 1 

Flipping the dial 1 

Can*t re^Tsber 1 - 

4. Class In which respondent Is enrolled 

History of Art 22 43.1 

The Great Consumer Contest 16 31.4 

As Man Behaves 13 25.5 



5. Is respondent presently enrolled In 
other onrcampus courses? 

Yes 41 80.4 

No 10 19.6 

6. Rating of instructor's letter 
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Very helpful 34 66.7 

-Listed each lecture, subject. 

-Broke down times. 

-Listed facilitator's schedule. 

-Can plan own schedule ahead. 

-Can do all by mall; no standing in lines. 
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6. continued No. 



Helpful but left out information 9 17.6 

-*Didn*t explain text, use of study gviide* 
-^Dldn' t emphasize how much syllabus Is 
needed. 

-Review time changed-* no notice. 
-Indicated seminar; didn't follow through. 

Wasn't helpful 5 9.9 

-Way too long. 

-Art Just a short blur; no help. 

7« Contact with the course facilitator 

Yes 19 37.3 

By telephone X6 
"By actual meeting j 

No . 32 62.7 

Don t feel it necessary 23 
Tried; couldn't reach him 2 
Intend to, but havdn't yet 1 
Other: 6 

Didn't know about it. 

Never thought of it. 

Everything is in book. 

8. Importance of facilitator 

Should be available with every course 30 58.8 

Depends on type of subject taught 16 31.4 

Not necessary 4 7.8 

Other: 1 2.0 
Depends on difficulty of mid-terra. 

(Responses to questions 9 through 16 are omitted in this table: 
their purpose was to supply information on a subjective, individual 
opinion basis. Responses to these questions are dealt with at 
appropriate places in discussion of courses.) 

17. Number of working TV sets in respondent's 
household. 

One 25 49.0 

TWO 17 33.3 

Three 3 5.9 

Pour 1 2*0 

No response 5 9.8 
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18. t^resence of household viewing habits No* 
which would interfere with TV student's 

lesson viewing. 

Very often 1 

Not very often 11 

Seldom 6 

Never 28 

No response 5 

19. Student self-classification 

Working toward certificate or degree 36 

General interest student 12 

Non-student 2 

Other 1 

20. Principal occupation of student* 

Student 13 

Self-employed 4 

Employed for wages or salary 21 

Housewife 20 

Other: 3 
Retired 

21. Student *s position in household. 

Single, live alone 3 
Single, live with non- relatives 

Single, head of household 4 

Husband or wife 37 

Son or daughter 7 

22. Estimated amount of daily TV vlwing: 



2.0 
21.5 
11.8 
54.9 

9.8 



70.6 
23.5 
3.9 
2.0 



21.2 
6.6 
34.4 
32.9 



5.9 

7.8 
72.6 
13.7 



2 hrs. average 
(per 4ay) 



23. Reception of Channel 50, compared to 
that of other stations. 

Not as good 30 
As good 20 
Better 1 

TABLE 56 

RESPONSES FOR TV STUDENT INTERVIEWS 



58.8 
39.2 
2.0 



Multiple answers were accepted if student so defined himself. 
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Psychology 

Thirteen of the twenty~*seven psychology students who maintained a Course 
Diary completed an Interview with us. While one is certainly liable to re- 
ceive as many answers to a questions as there are people responding to it» 
there are nevertheless areas of general concensus. One Instance of this for 
psychology students was the feeling that the material was covered very quickly^ 
that the presentation was too fast in many cases. This observation, coupled 
with the feeling by some that the content was difficult, e.g., inadequate 
explanation of unfamiliar vocabulary and abrupt switches among topics, pro- 
duced a certain amount of discouragement. 

Opinions varied widely on the psychology text and syllabus, both on their 
own merits and on their inter relatedness* ScTne felt the syllabus was good 
once one knew how to use it; others didn*t like it, feeling its relationship 
to both text and course was poor* The comments ranged from, "Tou should emr 
phasize reading syllabus first: I was surprised at how interesting it was." 
to ". . .hard to get into." One student felt the text wasn^t necessary at 
all: . .just take the self-test." 

Students gave varying reasons for liking or disliking the psychology 
course. One said, "Psychology used outside experts and dramatized episodes 



to illustrate points — it holds your attention better than lectures." Another 
felt that the course didn't "move," that it left a ". . .lot of space between 
presentations. The interviews could be better (and the course) needs to be 
tied together more^" 
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History of Art 

Twenty-two (59%) of the thirty-seven art studenui* who maintained the 
Course Diary completed an Interview. Frustration and dissatisfaction were 
more prevalent with thla class than with the others. Students felt the con- 
tent was presented In a dry and unimaginative fashion. As one commented, 
"Take advantage of the medlum—don* t use It like a classroom." Although the 
pace of the course was seen by one person as too slow — "boring and predict- 
able" — roost felt that too much material was covered too quickly. 

Probably the syllabus received the most favorable commentary; It was 
seen by most students to be well written and followed consistently by the 
course Instructor. The textbook, on the other hand, was seen as too gen- 
eral, too expensive and not followed. 

The presence of '*guest experts" was generally seen as a welcome addi- 
tion. They provided a change of pace and a difference In viewpoint. The 
siajorlty of the art students also like the Idea of seminars and review ses- 
sions, although some were critical of these they attended. Most agreed on 
the need for additional measurement: more quizzes, more questions, more 
reviews. 

The Great Consumer Contest 

The sixteen Course Diary keepers who completed an Interview furnish a 
fairly concise index to the comparatively low evaluation means assigned var- 
ious aspects of this course (see Table 43). Probably the most widespread 
criticism concerned what could be suomarized as the "low level" of the course 
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content, ilany students felt the Infonia .-frni iBore suited to high school or 

Junior high students; that It was '*borlng^\ . "obvious**, and '*hokey". Some 

students resented the format in which the material was presented, summing it 

up as contrived and "phony*^ One commented that there was no attenqpt to 

"wrap up concepts**. Another can be seen as a spokesman, in effect, saying: 

(Consumer economics) seems to be a shotgun approach ^ — lots of 
hanter and they don't seem to be working together. The pace is 
too rapid — they want to cover too many points too quickly rather 
than making a major point and reinforcing it. . . doesn^t seem 
well organized. 

Student feeling regarding the text and syllabus V7as mixed. One student 
felt the syllabus was good, but the text . .not very.** Another felt the 
text was not written with the class in mind; he saw the text, syllabus, and 
TV presentation as three separate and non-connected items. Some of the cri- 
ticism here, it should be noted, stems from the students* conflicting notions 
of the purpose of a syllabus: "The syllabus is poor; it gives you an idea 
of what the class will answer. Would rather see a syllabus more like a pro- 
gram text, with some learning value of its own.*' Again, "Syllabus lsn*t 
worth a dam, because there*s nothing in it on how to handle exams, etc.** 

One general observation: While the content of any course can be affected 
by its method and level of presentation. The Great Consumer Contest seems to 
be particularly vulnerable to this kind of influence — enough so that the pre- 
sentation detracted from, rather than added to, the comprehension of the sub- 
ject matter. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The students tre contacted enthusiastically endorse televised instruction. 
Their goals vary^ Some are most Intent on fulfilling general course require- 
ments, getting a degree, and meeting personal deadliues, while others are 
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TQovlng at a more leisurely pace toward an eventual goal, or slroply want to 
Increase their own general knowledge. But whatever their objective in taking 
a specific course, they seldom discount the possibility of piling up some 
college credits. 

Because they are concerned with completing a course successfully, that 
is, getting good grades as well as carrying units, they're aware of all the 
aspects of the course which they feel contribute to this end. The televised 
lesson is only part of the course: Text, syllabus, and their coordination 
with the weekly lessons; the preliminary letter outlining course procedures, 
the availability and cooperation of the course facilitator, and the frequency 
and content of study sessions are all important to these students. For ex- 
ample, while only a minority of these students ever have occasion to contact 
the course facilitator, most of them want to have one available in case they 
find it necessary. 

Taking a TV course is essentially a solitary experience, requiring stu- 
dents to exercise regular study habits and enough self-discipline to do the 
work without the support of fellow students undergoing the same experience. 
For this reason, it might be supposed that some contact with their fellow TV 
students, as well as more frequent visits to the campus, would be desired by 
these students. This appears to be the case for only a minority: As Table 
30 illustrates, TV students overall clearly prefer to view their lessons at 
home. 

Most are satisfied with the present "occasional" visits to campus. They 
are well aware of the limitations of televised Instruction > particularly the 
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absence of human Interaction and feedback from the Instructor and other stu- 
dents; but for most of them, given their present work and family requirements 
and general life style, the advantages far outweigh the disadvantages. For 
the most part, the suggestions they make for changes or Improvements in their 
TV courses are not with the intent of making It more like an on-campus class 
experience, but rather to refine the distinctive nature of this quite Indlvi- 
duallred way of learning. 

They ask for more specific guidance on how to study for the course, and 
that it be given them early in the semester; for information on how they will 
be graded, and for texts and syllabi which are clearly correlated with the 
television lessons. They want to get all accompanying texts and written in- 
structions by the time the course begins. 

Many felt that two tests per semester, mid-term and final, don't give 
them the opportunity to discover how well thoy are learning the material, and 
that this kind of experience should occur sooner and more often in the semes- 
ter. . Several suggested that mall-ln quizzes should be part of the course: 
With some of this type of Interchange, they would have some experience of the 
Instructor's testing style, and an indication of which information he con- 
sidered most significant* 

One of the questions raised at the initiation of television instruction 
was whether it would provide a x^ay of building on-campus enrollment for local 
community colleges. While certain of our data (see Tables 5 through 7) sug- 
gest that the college TV courses are achieving some success in attracting the 
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married, working, non*-student who Is not otherwise affiliated with college, 
they do not indicate that TV students are becoming on-campus students (see 
Table 34). Rather, the information thus far suggests that instead of en- 
rolling in on-campus courses as a result of a successful TV course experi- 
ence, TV students seem inclined to take more TV courses. Regardless, it is 
to be hoped that as the lives of TV students change — particularly those of 
hoiisewives with young children — and their educational goals evolve, these 
positive experiences with television instruction will encourage them to con- 
tinue their education in whatever form best suited to their needs. 
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APPENDIX 1 
COURSE DIARY INVITATION LETTER 
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2701 FAIRViEW ROAD 
COSTA MESA. CALIFORNIA 92626 



Dear Student: 

Afl part of our evaluation of televised instruction, we are 
Inviting a nxiinber of students to tnaintain weekly diaries of their 
activities in taking their television courses. Those participating 
in the study will answer a few questions each week about the tele- 
vision lessons they watched and will be interviewed once during 
the semester for the purpose of assessing the quality of the tele- 
vision course they are taking. It will require about five minutes 
per week to keep up the diaries and the interview will be about 
fifteen minutes long. It will be conducted either on the college 
cainpus or at the Coast Comnxmity College District administration 
building. 

Students participating in the study will be paid $10 at the 
end of the semester. We would like to invite you to join the 
group who will be working with us this semester to help us improve 
our television courses. If you would like to do this, please fill 
out the enclosed form and return it using the postage-paid envelope. 
Becuase we can work with only one hundred students. It Is Important 
to return the form immediately. Only the first one hundred who 
reply will be able to join us. 

Thank you, and good luck with your college program. 



Best regards. 




Richard W. Br igh tma»^ 
Director, Institutional Research 
Coast Coiranunlty College District 
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GOLDEN WEST COLLEGE 



15744 GOLDEN WEST STREET • HUNTINGTON BEACH • CALIFORNIA 92647 

(714) 892-7711 



Dear Student: 

As part of our evaluation of televised Instruction, we are 
Inviting a number of students to maintain weekly diaries of their 
activities In taking their television courses. Those participating 
In the study will answer a few questions each week about the tele*- 
vision lessons they watched and will be interviewed once during 
the semester for the purpose of assessing the quality of the tele-- 
vision course they are taking. It will require about five minutes 
per week to keep up the diaries and the Interview will be about 
fifteen minutes long* It will be conducted either on the college 
campus or at the Coast Community College District administration 
building* 

Students participating in the study will be paid $10 at the 
end of the semester. We would like to invite you to join the 
group who will be working with us this semes t^.r to help us improve 
our television courses* If you would like to do this, please fill 
out the enclosed form and return it using the postage-paid envelope. 
Becuase we can work with only one hundred students. It is Important 
to return the form limsediately. Only the first one hundred who 
reply will be able to join us. 

Thank you, and good luck with your college program* 



Best regards. 




Richard W. Br lghtma n ^ 
Director^ Institutional Research 
Coast Community College District 
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Enclosures : 2 
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APPENDIX 2 
COURSE DIARY FORM 
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INSTRUCTIONS 



COURSE DIARY 



Each week of the semester, answer questions about tele- 
vision lesson watclmd during the week. Answer the questions 
only for the one television course for which you are providing 
infoiinatlon even though you ©ay be enrolled in more than one. 

If you did not watch a TV lesson during the week, check 
question 1 accordingly and skip the regaining questions. 

If you watched inore than one lesson for the course during 
the week, write the names of the lessons in the space:^ provided 
in question 2. Then refer to the lessons as "A," "B,'' or "C," 
according to the line on which they are written. 
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INTERVIEW SET-UP LETTER 
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GOLDEN WEST COLLEGE 

1 5744 GOLDEN WEST STREET • HUNTINGTON BEACH 



CALIFORNIA 92647 
(714) 092-7711 



Dear Student: 

We're very glad you've decided to participate in our evalu- 
ation of television courses. By now you should have received 
your course diary. If you haven't, or if you have any questions, 
would you please call us at 834*5555. 

Interviews are being set up now, to be held at Golden West 
College on Monday and Tuesday afternoons from 1:00 to 5:00 for 
the next few weeks. Please mark at least two choices — more If 
you can — and return this form to us in the envelope provided. 

You'll be sent a card telling you the exact date and time 
of your interview. 



Monday Tuesday 



1:00 






1:30 






2:00 






2:30 






3:00 






3:30 






4:00 






4:30 


» 

1 



If you can't make it at all during this time, please call 
us and we'll arrange another Interview time. 

Any Comments? 



Thanks for your help. 

Sincerely , 

Jean F. Rlss 

Research Assistant 

Coast Community College District 

JFP/cay 
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2701 FAJRVIEW HOAO 
COSTA MESA. CALIFORNIA 92626 



Dear Student: 

Ve^re very glad you've decided to participate In our 
evaluation of television courses. By now you should be 
receiving your course diaries. If you're not, or If you 
have any questions, would you please call us at 556-5555. 

Interviews are being set up now, to be held at Orange 
Coast College on Wednesday and Thrusday afternoons from 
1:00 to 5:00 for the next few weeks. Please mark at least 
two choices — more if you can — and return this form to us 
In the envelope provided. 

You'll be sent a card telling you the exact date and 
time of your Interview. 





Wednesday 


Thursday 


IjOO 






1:30 






2:00 






2:30 






3:00 






3:30 






4:00 






4:30 







If you can*t make it at all during this time» please 
call us at 556-5555 and we'll arrange another interview time. 

Thank you for your help. 



Sincerely, 




Jean F. Riss 

Research Assistant 

Coast Cotnmunity College District 

JFR/tlh 
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APPENDIX 4 
TV STUDENT INTERVIEW FORM 
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TV STITDENT INTERVIEW 



Why did you decide to take a TV course? 



Interest In course 
convenience 
need unite 

J Interest in this medium of presentation 

^ Job advancement or promotion 

Jother, please specify: 



Is this your first TV class? 
1 Ljyes 

2Qno; What other have you taken? 



3. How did you first learn about your oresent course? 



TV announcement 
radio announcement 
newspaper 

brochure picked up on campus 
brochure picked up off campus 
schedule of classes 
other: 



(friend, another college o«mpus, 

previous course, mailed brochure) 

In which class are you enrolled? 

History of Art 
I Great Consumer Contest 
I As Man Behaves 

S- Are you presently enrolled in other, on-*carapus courses? 

iLJyes: How many units? 

2LJno 

6. How would you rate the letter you received from the Instructor when you 
began the course? 

^LJvery helpful: answered all my questions regarding the course 
2Uhelpful, but left out important information (List) 



3 Dwas not helpful (comment) 



7. Have you contacted the facilitator for your course? 
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by telephone 
by actual meeting 

Was he or she easily available to you? 

don't feel it necessary 

tried, but couldn't reach instructor 

intend to, but haven't yet 

(other ' 



TtiTn pa^ o ve r 



'7C 



S. Uow lijiportaac Is cba facilitator? 

1 » every course should have then available 

2 ^ depends on the type of subject being taught 

3 M not necessary 

*♦ □ other : ^ 



9. From your experience so far, how do you feel about televised instruction 
as a way of learning? 



10. 'fliat subjects or areas of study do you think might best be taught over 
television? 

!^y? 

11. What subjects or areas of study might be least well communicated over TV? 



12, What do you think can be done to improve TV Instruction? 



13. Please evaluate the following aspects of the course you are taking by 
checking the appropriate box. 
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r>. Amount and kind of course 
information provided by 
campus facilitators 
















Content of exams 
















d. Scheduling of exams 
















e. Grading procedures 
















f. Television lessons 
















g. Pace of T.V. lessons 
















h. Schedule of T.V. lesson 
broadcasts 
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Aspect 



rn (z\ (J) m rsi f6i 



Comments 



!• Quality of T.V. 

DLoaocBou jcveceptxou 
















j. Scope and balanize of 

Information presented In 
TV lessons 
















k. Relevance of course 

materials for your needs 
















1. Visiting experts and guests 
in television lessons 
















m. Overall academic quality 
















jQ« In comparison with other 
courses in which you have 
enrolled, how would you 
rate this course? 

















14« Are there any aspects of the course you feel would bid bbtter covered in 
a classroom situation? 

iHyes: what? : . . 

2Gno 



15, What is the significant characteristic of the best TV course you've taken? 



16. What is the aignificant characteristic of the worst TV course you've taken? 
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17. How many working television sets are there in your household? 



18. Does it often happen that others in your household want to view a 
television program at a time that would prevent you from watching a 
television lesson broadcast when you wanted to? 

iQyes, very often. I cannot use my home television set to watch 
lesson broadcasts 



yes, but not very often 

seldom 

never 



Turn page over 



19 » How would you classify yourself? 



student working toward certificate or degree 

general interest student 

non-student 

other: 



20. What is your principal occupation? 



student 
self-employed 
J employed for wages or salary 

housewife 
J other: 



21. V»hat is your position in your household? 



single » live alone 
single » live v/lth non-relatives 
single, head of household 
husband or wife 
J son or daugjhter 



22. How many hours a day would you estimate that you watch television? 



23. How is your reception of Channel 50, compared to that of other stations? 
^ not as good 



as good 
_J better 



Thank you for your help. 
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TELEVISION STUDENT DATA'^^ORM 
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APPENDIX 6 

STiroENT EVALUATION OF TELEVISION COUP^SE 

(Distributed to all students present 
at final examination) 



Course Name 



STUDEOT EVALUATION 
Television Course 



course 
Many 



As a student t we are most interested In your evaluation of your television 
le. May we ask you to take a few moments to answer the following questions? 
thanks. ^ 



1. How did you learn about the television course? 



On- Camp us 



Off-Campus 



1 




Picked up brochuire 


7 




TV announcement 


2 




Class schedule 


8 




Radio announcement 


3 




Counselor 


9 




Newspaper article 


A 




Announcenient read by Instructor 


,10 




Mall brochure 


5 




Bulletin board poster 


11 


we 


Friend 


6 




Other 


12 




Other 



2. How much education have you completed? 

> Below 12th grade 
iln 12th grade 
I High school graduate 
10-30 college units completed 
31-60 college units completed 



6 Dover 60 units without bachelor* s 
7 M Bachelor's completed 
8MMaster*3 completed 
9 LJ Doctorate complete 



If you have taken any regular on-campus college courses > how would you rate 
this television course In comparison to them? 



I TV course Is harder 

I TV course Is easier 

Both about the same difficulty 

I I have not taken any other college courses 



4. What day of the week Is best for you to watch television courses? 



11 
2 
31 
4 



Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 



Friday 
J Saturday 
IJ Sunday 



What time of day Is best? 
6 a.m* 



_J11 a.m. 
□ l p.m. - 



8 a.m. 


5I 




4 p.m. - 7 p.m. 


11 a.m. 


6 




7 p.m. - 11 p.m. 


1 p.m. 


7 




11 p.m. - 1 a.m. 


4 p.m. 


8 




1 a.m. * 8 a.m. 



ERIC 



PLEASE TURN PAGE OVER 



6. 



To what extent have you contacted the on-campus course facilitator? 



iD Often 

2 Q Occasionally 



3 li Seldom 

4 L * Never 



7. Has it been easy to contact the on-campus course facilitator? 



1 Z3 Never tried 

2 ^V-.ry eacy 

3 LJ Fairly easy 



4 □ Difficult 

5 Lj Itupossible 



8. Did you attend the seminars or study sessions? 



iLJYes 
2Dno 



If No, why not: 



J Inconvenient times 
Did not know about them 
Not very helpful 

Discontinued the bourse prior to first session 
Other 



9. Which was the taost useful television lesson? 



^"hich was the least useful television lesson? 



10. Would you enroll in a TV course again? 



iLJYes 
2nNo 



If Yes, what subject area is most important to you?^ 



11. Please evaluate the following aspects of your course by checking the appropriate 
box. 



I 

0) QO 
CO JO 

P o 

S5 5S 



S 



U 
[x3 



JO) 
CO 

cr 

> < 



u 
o 
o 





Aspect 


rn 


m 


(3^ 








Comment 


1. 


Textbooks 




1 

i 










2. 


Syllabus 




^ 1 

1 

t 
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7 



Aspect 



0) w 
CO ^ 
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m 



4J 

c 

0) 



0) 

f21 



O 
O 

o 



f3^ 



XT 
0) 



O 
O 



3. Amount and kind of 
course information 
provided by campus 
facilitators 



Comment 



4. Content of exams 



5. Scheduling of exams 



6. Grading procedure 



7. Television lessons 



8. Pace of TV lessons 



9. Schedule of TV 
lesson broadcasts 



10. Quality of TV 

broadcast reception 



11. Scope and balance of 
information presented 
in TV lessons 



12 • Relevance of course 

materials for your needs 



13. Visiting experts and 
guests in TV lessons 



1A« Overall academic quality 



15. In comparison with other 
courses in which you have 
enrolled » how would you 
^ rate this course? 

ERIC 



12. l-Jhat TV channel did you moat often watch while taking this course? 



IUKCET-TV, Channel 28 
2 _KABC-TV, Channel 7 
3UKDCE-TV, Channel 50 



13. Did the course assist you directly at this time? 

iQyes 
2ljNo 



14. Would you receoamend it to someone else? 



15. Why did you select this course? 



16. What one thing could have been done to Improve the course for you? 




Many thanks for your help. 



ERIC 



APPENDIX 7 



REQUEST FORM FOR 
STUDENT EVALUATION OF TELEVISION COURSES 



7 o 






oast xyommtinity x^olUge district 




1370 ADAMS AVENUE 



COSTA MESA 



CALIFORNIA 92626 



NORMAN C. WATSON • CHANCELLOR 



Dear Student: 

Our records show that you did not take the final examina- 
tion for the television course 'Psychology 100." Those who did 
take the final completed the enclosed Student Evaluation form 
which will help us evaluate and improve the course. 

May we ask you to complete the form and return it using 
the enclosed > postage-'paid envelope. 

Many thanks for your help. 



Sincerely, 




Director, Institutional Research 
Coast Community College District 



BNB/cay 




JC ORANGE COAST COLLEGE 
mm COSTA MESA 



% GOLDEN WEST COLLEGE 
HUNTINGTON BEACH 



APPENDIX 8 

STUDENT EVALUATION 

(Mailed Co all students 
who did not take final examination) 



STUDENT EVALUATION 



As a student, wc arc most interested in your evaluation of your television course. 
May we ask you to take a few moments to answer the following questions? Many thanks. 



1. ^ow did you learn about the television course? 



3. 



On->Campus 



Picked up brochure 7 

Class schedule a 

Counselor 9 

Announcement read by instructor 10 

Bulletin board poster n 

Other 12 



TV announcement 
Radio announcement 
Newspaper article 
Mail brochure 
Friend 
Other 



2. How much education have you completed? 



2 
3 

5 



Below 12th grade 

In 12th grade 

Ul^ school graduate 

0*30 college units completed 

Sl-'SO college units completed 



eZjover 60 mlts without bachelor's 
7 ^Bachelor's completed 
el Master's completed 
sfj Doctorate completed 



If you have taken any regular on-*campus collegie courses* how would you rate this 
television course in comparison to them? 



TV course is harder 
TV course is easier 
Both about the same difficulty 
Jjl have not taken any other college courses 



4. What day of the week is best for you to watch television courses? 



Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 



Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 



5. What time of day is best? 



6 a.m. — 8 a.m. 
8 a.m. * 11 a.m. 
Ill a.m. - 1 p.m. 
1 p.m. — 4 p.m. 



G 
7 
8 



4 p.m. - 7 p.m. 
7 p.m. - 11 p.m. 
11 p.m. * 1 a.m. 
1 a.m. *" 8 a.m. 



Please turn page over 
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6. To what extent have you contacted tiie on-campus course fdcllltator? 

iQoften 3 Q Seldom 

2 LJOccasionally *♦ [j t^ever 

7« das it been easy to contact the on^-cairpus course facilitator? 



Itever tried 
Very easy 
Fairly easy 



Difficult 
5 uJ Impossible 



8. Old you attend the seminars or study sessions? 



iQYes 
2UJo 



If iio^ why not: 



Inconvenient times 
Did not know about them 
Not very helpful 

Discontinued the course prior to first session 
JOther 



9. Milch was the most useful television lasson? 



Iiftilch wi\s the least useful television lesson? 



10. Would you enroll in a TV course af.ain? 

ipYes 
2Gno 

If Yes, what subject area is most important to you? 



11. Please evaluate the following aspects of your course by checking the appropriate 
box. 



Q> (0 

CO Xk 

D o 
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1. Textbooks 
















2. Syllabus 

















Please go on to next page 
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4) 
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O 
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> 



3 



O 



(d 



3. ArAount and kind of 
course Information 
provided by campus 
facilitators 
















4. Content of exams 
















S« Scheduling of exams 














■ ■ ■ • 


6. Grading procedure 
















7. Television lessons 
















8. Face of TV lessons 
















9. Schedule of TV 
















10, Quality of TV 














/ • 
/ 


11. Scope and balance of 

iaformatlon presented in 
iv xp.ssons 
















• iiexevance ot course 

materials for your needs 
















13. Visiting experts and 
guests in television 
lessons 
















14. Overall academic quality 
















15. In couparlson with other 
courses in which you 
have enrolled, how would 
Q you rate this course? 

RIC 















V -3 



12. What TV channel did you mosi often watch while taking this course? 



JkCBT-TV, Channel 28 
KABC-TV, Channel 7 
KOCE-TV, Channel 50 



13. t)id the course assist you directly at this tine? 

I pYee 

2D.'*o 

14. Would you recofflmend It to someone else? 



2dl 

15. Why did you select this course? 



J Yes 
No 



16. Our records show that you did not take the final exam for the course and, as a 
result have not completed the course. 

A. Would you be Interested In making up the work necessary to complete the 
course sometime in the future? 



281 

If Yes, write name and address below: 



J Yes 
No 



Name 



Wo. Street City Zip Code 

B. Why did you not complete the course? 



17. What wne thing could have been done to improve the course for you? 



Ihank you for your help 



ERLC 



APPENDIX 9 

LESSON NUMBER AND TITLE 

PSYCHOLOGY : 
As Man Behavea 



PSYCHOLOGY: 
Ae Man behavee 



LBSSON 




NUMBER 


LESSON TITLE 


1-0 


No Response 


9 


On Becoming Tour Own Teacher 


lU 


Creativity 


11 


Perception 


12 


Extra Sensory Perception 


13 


The Mind of Man - Part I 


14 


The Mind of Man - Fart II 


15 


The Mind of Man - Part III 


16 


The Mind of Man - Part IV 


17 


Nervous System: Biofeedback 


18 


Err<ot:lons 


L9 


Unconscious Motivation 


ZO 


The Hocus Focus of Stage Hypnosis 


21 


Defense Mechanisms 


22 


Neuroses 


23 


Freud: A Psychoanalytic View of Man 


24 


Psychotheri>py : Three Approaches 


25 


A Conversation with Dr. William Glasser 


26 


The Psychology of Sexual Inadequacy 


27 


Group Therapy with Dr. Irene Kassorla 


28 


Interpersonal Communication 


29 


Humanistic Psychology 


30 


A Conversation with Dr. Hurray Banks 


31 


Medical Treatment of Psychosis 


32 


Psychological Tests - Intelligence 


33 


Relating 


34 


Social Psychology: Bill Cosby on Prejudice 


35 


Human Behavior: A Glimpse of the Future 
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APPENDIX 10 

LESSON NUttBER AND TITLE: 
Hietovy of Art 



Hietory of Art 



LESSON 

NUMBER LESSON TITLE 

1-5 Wo Response 

6 Primitive Arts: The New World ^ 

7 Pre-Columbian: South America 

8 Pre-Columbian : Mexico 

9 Bgypt: Old Kinsdom 

10 Egypt: New Kingdom I 

11 Egypt: New Kingdom II 

12 The Middle East: Summer and Assyria 

13 The Middle East: Babylon and Persia 
U China 

15 Korea 

16 The Art of Japan 

17 The Hindu Art of India 

18 The Buddhist Art of India 

19 Extensions of Indian Art 

20 The Khmer Empire 

21 Crete and Peloponnesos 

22 The Archaic Greeks and the Etrxjscans 

23 Greek Architecture 

2A Hellenism: Greece and Pjome 

25 Roman Architecture 

26 Early Christian Art 

27 The Arts of Byzantium - I 

28 The Arts of Byzantium - II 

29 Early Islamic Art 

30 Europe Before Charlema<»ne: The Early ?fiddle Ages 

31 The Carolinglan Empire 

32 From Ottonian to Romanesque Art 

33 Romanesque Architecture: The Pilgrimage Church 
3A Notre Dame and Chartres 

35 Gothic Art and Literature 

36 Extensions of the Gothic 

37 Later Gothic Art: Sculpture and Painting 

38 Art and Music 

39 Folk Arts 

40 East-West Comparisons 

41 Review Session 

42 Museums 
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APPENDIX 11 

LESSON NUMBER AND TITLE 

ECONOMICS: 
The Great Coneumer Conteet 



ECONOMICS: 
The Great Consumer Conteat 



LESSON 

NUMBER LESSON TITLE 

1*15 No Response 

16 The Great Big Debt Industry 

17 Coping with Change 

18 Coping with Financial Crisis 

19 Coping with the Risk 

20 Consumer Protection: Friend or Foe? 

21 Raising a Roof 

22 Land Loans and Leases 

23 Buyer's Guide to the Real Cost of Home Ownership 

24 Do it Yourself 

25 The Plumber's Friend 

26 Konster Machines: Those Major Appliances in Your Life 

27 Furniture and Fabrics 

28 Pots 'N Pans and Party Payoffs 

29 Buying the Service of Others 

30 Of Cars and Coughs 

31 The Automobile Equation 

32 An Affair with Your Engine 

33 Whose Fault? Your Fault? No Fault! 

34 Here's to Good Health! 

35 The Weighting Game 

36 Pills 'N Bills 

37 The Junk in your Medicine Cabinet 

38 Rags vlthout Riches 

39 Clothing Care and Repair 

40 Services Taxes Buy 

41 Taxes and Tall Tales 

42 What Makes a Law a Law? 

43 Making Use of Consumer Laws 

44 ABC's of Agencies Which Best Protect the Consumer 

45 Secrets Your Mother Never Knew 



mmm of calif 

SEP 2 0 m 

^'■.^f'J'NGHOUSE FOR 

^ ''V'^ORMAT/Ow^ 
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